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“Moderation” 


Be success of the Labour Party in holding South Hammersmith 

has caused joy in Transport House and dismay in the Conservative 
Central Office. In spite of the fact that Mr Churchill personally paraded 
in support of the Conservative candidate, in spite of the fact that it 
was a seat wrested from the Conservatives in 1945 by the modest 
majority of 3,400, the Labour candidate succeeded in not only beating 
his opponent by more than 1,500 votes, but in adding nearly 3,000 
voters to the Labour poll. It is not surprising, therefore, that a smile 
of demure satisfaction should have been visible upon the faces of the 
Labour Party managers as they departed for a seaside rendezvous to 
draft the party’s election programme. If, at the beginning of their 
last year of office, and despite the many restrictions of personal freedom 
that are stifl in force, the Government can win a marginal con- 
stituency and thus maintain unbroken their record of victory at the 
by-elections, they can argue that the confidence of the electorate is still 
in their keeping. 

In fact, however, neither South Hammersmith nor the trend of 
previous by-elections justifies any excess of confidence on Labour’s part, 
much less Mr Morgan Phillips’s prediction that .the Labour Party 
majority would be diminished by only nine seats in 1950. The figures 
of the voting at the by-elections, when properly analysed, tell a 
significantly different tale from the remarkable record of no seats lost, 
which is largely a result of the accidents that pick the seats to be con- 
tested. In all the contested seats at the general election, the Labour 
Party and its allies got 48.2 per cent of the total vote, the Conservatives 
and their allies 39.9 per cent and the other parties 11.9 per cent. It 
therefore follows that a swing over of 4.2 per cent from Labour to 
Tory, or a smaller direct swing-over combined with some tendency of 
the other parties’ vote to go to the Tories, would provide equality in 
the total vote. Ever since the beginning of 1947, the voting at the 
by-elections has shown that something of the sort was happening. In 
1947, Labour’s poll at the by-elections showed a loss of 6.5 per cent 
of the total vote, the Conservatives’ a gain of 7.2 per cent, In 1948, 
Labour’s loss.was 7.7 per cent and the Tories’ gain 8.2 per cent. The 
two by-elections of 1949 show some Labour recovery, but not a very 
great deal. The Labour loss at South Hammersmith was still 5.2 per 
cent. And at Batley and Morley, where there was a Liberal candidate 
in 1945, but not this year, the by-election showed the Conservative 
increasing his share of the total poll by 12.3 per cent and Labour by 
only 1.1 per cent. 

These’ statistics should not be pressed too far. But, for what they 
are worth (and there are no other precise, objective data to go by), they 
show that the two major parties are running neck and neck for the 
votes of the electorate. Proportions in the popular vote are not, it is true, 
the same thing as seats in the House of Commons. Labour might be 
lucky enough to hold enough of its seats on slender majorities. But 
things do not usually turn out so (in 1945 only 24 seats were won by 
majorities of less than 500), and the electoral system can usually be 
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expected to work against Labour, which wastes many of its 
votes piling up enormous majorities in its strongholds. 

The result of the General Election is, therefore, by no means 
a foregone conclusion, and there is still time for the actions and 
policies of the parties to have a decisive influence on its outcome. 
But if there is nothing in the Hammersmith by-election to make 
the Conservatives despair, there is nothing to give them cause 
for satisfaction. They have succeeded in gaining a certain 
amount of voting strength, but these votes are much more likely 
to have been repelled by the Government than attracted by the 
Conservatives. This is, of course, always, in some degree, the 
fate of the opposition. Elections are verdicts pronounced for 
or against the government of the day, and every opposition 
always seems negative and helpless to do anything but reap 
such harvest of discontent as comes up. There are dangers 
for a party in having too cut-and-dried a policy while in opposi- 
tion. Buta party must stand for something ; if it has no precise 
policy it should have principles ; and the electorate’s judgment 
is greatly influenced by the skill and sincerity with which the 
opposition presents the case against the government. It is 
here that the Conservatives have shown themselves to be woe- 
fully deficient. 


* 


It is possible to isolate two particular causes of their failure 
as an opposition. In the first place, the Conservative party has 
been so anxious to avoid the odium of opposing the social 
policies of the present government that they have jettisoned most 
of the logical grounds for criticising its economic policy. The 
leaders of the opposition, with rare exceptions, have never 
attempted to make the nation realise the strain which the 
welfare state would impose upon the British people at its 
moment of greatest fragility or to dramatise the things that it 
will be necessary to do if the load is to be borne. Instead of 
standing forth as the champions of wise and vigorous govern- 
ment, they have allowed themselves, by talking in generalities 
about abstract principles such as “ freedom ” and “ enterprise,” 
to be represented as the captious remnant of a bygone social 
order. 

In the second place, they have treated the rise of Socialism 
as an aberration from the normal British way of life, instead of 
recognising that the Socialist ideal of the welfare state is very 
closely in tune with the ideas of a frustrated and war-weary 
nation. The British people could be aroused to respect and 
participate in a more far-sighted policy and a more fruitful 
form of society, but not by a party which concentrates its attack 
largely upon personalities. The Conservatives have over the 
past three and a-half years confounded jibes against the Socialist 
government with the presentation of an alternative policy. 

For both these defects, Mr Churchill must take a heavy 
personal share of the blame. He was a very great war leader. 
He still is a world statesman—as witness the way in which his 
Fulton speech, so much derided at the time it was made three 
years ago, has become the accepted policy of the western world. 
But the leader of a party has also to inspire his followers on 
matters of domestic policy. And the leader of the opposition 
has to be an assiduous practitioner of parliamentary strategy. It 
is perhaps to his credit that Mr Churchill is such an imperfect 
party leader. But that he is not giving his party the leadership 
it requires is hardly any longer open to doubt. His willingness 
to commit his colleagues to impossible political situations with- 
out participating in the ensuing battle partly accounts for the 
many humiliating defeats which have been inflicted on the 
opposition. His unwillingness to engage in hard thought about 
the future—save on the plane of international policy—has 
stultified the growth of a coherent body of policy and criticism. 
His reliance upon the magnetism of his own personality and his 


- natural pugnacity have placed the battle between Conservatives 


and Socialists upon a level which certainly does nothing to raise 
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the prestige of the former. His magnificent oratorical power 
are accompanied by a love of generalities at a time when the 
Conservative leaders need above all to be crisp and incisive. ” 


* 


The Labour party also has its lessons to learn from Hammer. 
smith. The party’s programme for the General Election has 
now started on the long journey which will transform it from 
the ideas of the political strategists into the official will of the 
party at the Blackpool Conference in June. It is reported to 
be a “ moderate” document, arrived at without much dissen. 
sion. This is not surprising, since it was moderate, ethic 
socialism rather than radical materialism which produced such 
satisfactory results at Hammersmith. It is probable that it wif 
contain only a few minor proposals for nationalisation, and a 
number of vague specifics for improving distribution and lower. 
ing the cost of living. In fact, it appears that the radical wing, 
rather than risk the defeat of the party, is prepared to bide its 
time. 

Moderation is one of those things that it is difficult to 
criticise. But what is this “ moderation” ? It seems to be 
conceived entirely in terms of nationalisation. A programme 
which proposes relatively few new nationalisation schemes js 
“moderate” ; one which proposes to take over a whole new 
batch of major industries would be “extreme.” It is as simple 
as that. The greatest harm that the doctrine of nationalisation 
has done to the British people in the past four years—perhaps 
the only harm—is that it has obsessed all parties with the 
wholly false notion that what matters is who owns industry, 
not how it is run. If anything has been extreme in the Labour 
Government's policy since 1945 it has not been its nationalisa- 
tion schemes—which have made no difference to the lives of 
more than 90 per cent of the people—but its persistence in the 
policies of the sugar-~candy state, its fanaticism in piling expendi- 
ture on expenditure and tax on tax, its fearless pursuit of Social 
Security ruai caelum, its limitless support of trade union doctrine, 
its besotted devotion to the high-cost economy, its unwavering 
patronage of all forms of control and restriction—in short, the 
extremism with which it has laboured to banish from the land 
the faintest fragrance of the carrot and the lightest shadow of 
the stick. The “ moderate” Conservatives apparently differ 
from the Socialists only on the single point of nationalisation— 
on everything else, it is a case of “me too—but a little less.” 
They also would consider it “extreme” to set out, in dead 
earnest, what the nation needs to do to have a sound economy. 


It seems, then, that, in the sacred name of moderation, the 
British people are to be offered two alternative proposals to 
stay just about where they are now. But can any man ip 
his senses say that what Britain needs, as the second half of 
the twentieth century begins, is any version of standing still ? 
Is it not obvious that what Britain needs is a furious programme 
of adaptation and modernisation, not a “ moderate ” programme 
of leaving everything alone except an irrelevant false issue ? 
What the British people need is an extreme programme—one 
based on objective analysis of the country’s needs and resources, 
and then carried out with great boldness and speed. But 
nobody looks like offering it to them, because, in the smallness 
of present-day British politics, wisdom has come to mean 


“ moderation,” and moderation apparently means only static 
timidity. 
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Anglo-French 


HE present talks on Anglo-French economic relations 

coincide with a period of some uncertainty over the next 
phase in world economic relations, There is a widespread belief 
that certain underlying economic factors are changing. The fall 
in American prices, the possibility of American wheat becoming 
“surplus,” the hardening of sterling, the markets’ trend in 
favour of the buyers, suggest that western Europe, which has 
been doing its planning on the premise of full employment, 
excessive demand, inflationary pressures and world shortages, 
may have to reconsider its economic policy in the light of new 
deflationary tendencies, But no one yet knows how strong the 
new forces are, or how quickly they will develop. 

The same uncertainty is observable inside France. The 
experts are agreed that a new phase has been reached, but they 
are anything but unanimous in their definition of the new phase. 
Certain features are encouraging. In almost every field, indus- 
trial production is well above the level of 1938. The abundant 
harvests led to a fall in farm prices of nearly 5 per cent in 
January. In February these declines even began to percolate 
through the unwieldy dam of the retail trade and, for the first 
time since liberation, the cost of living index has fallen. The 
franc is steadier, Its value rose by 20 per cent in Switzerland 
at the end of February and in the wave of selling that occurred 
in Paris at the same time the price of gold fell 25 per cent in a 
few days. The fall was so sudden that it probably does not repre- 
sent a lasting trend, but limited optimism has been caused by 
the conjunction of a balanced “ ordinary ” budget, a successful 
loan which has brought in 100 milliard francs of new money 
and the severe control of credit which the French Government 
has exercised in recent months. 

Against these hopeful features must be set a continued rise 
in industrial prices, growing pressure from the farmers for 





FRENCH TRADE WITH THE STERLING AREA—I 
(First Eleven Months of 1948—RMillion Francs) 
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official action to prevent further falls in price—even, if neces- 
sary, by cutting down agricultural output—and the really, 
gloomy outlook in the export trade. These latter difficulties are 
to some extent inter-dependent. Unless steps are taken to 
reassure the farmers quickly, the planned expansion in French 
agriculture will not take place. If the fear of over-production—a 
quickly raised spectre of the thirties—seizes the French country- 
side, there is little hope of securing the projected 33 per cent 
increase in wheat, 29 per cent in meat and §9 per cent in dairy 
produce. Nor will anything come of the campaign to increase 
productivity and lower prices by modernisation and mechanisa- 
tion. The French planners are, therefore, interested in securing 
export markets for French foodstuffs as quickly as may be, for 
such an expansion would also help France to overcome what 
is at present the worst weakness in its economy—the unfavour- 
able balance of trade. 

In every other field 1948 saw progress over 1947. The 1948 
trade gap is, however, larger than that of the year before. At 
present, France is covering only about 44 per cent of 
its imports by exports. The rest has been met out of 


Trade Talks 


Marshall Aid and out of its drawing rights on the “ little 
Marshall Aid” provided by the European payments scheme. 
But even these additions are nearly exhausted. Payments diffi- 
culties have led to delays in French trade talks with Switzerland. 
A three-month ban on purchases from Belgium has had to be 
introduced, and a sterling shortage is beginning to be felt 
because of the excess of French; purchases over sales in the 
sterling area. This unbalance has come about largely because 
France in 1948 switched much of its purchases of raw materials 





FRENCH TRADE WITH THE STERLING ArEa—II 
Percentage of Monthly 
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from the western hemisphere to the sterling area. In 1947, 50 
per cent of French trade was with the dollar and 15 per cent 
with the sterling area. In 1948 the percentages were about 33 per 
cent and 25 per cent respectively. Unless in three years’ time 
the unbridged gap, representing some §6 per cent of France’s 
imports, has been filled, the fall of standards in France will be 
catastrophic. It is above all this burden on the French economy 
which makes any forecast of the next phase in its development 
sO uncertain. In this field the French performance is the least 
satisfactory of all the Marshall countries. The question is: 
can France recover the lost ground ? 
- 


One answer to the question may be in the Anglo-French 
talks. The idea of holding them originated in the dispute 
between Britain and France which, it will be recalled, broke 
out when the British Four Year Plan was published at the end 
of last year. In this plan the British forecast the disappearance 
of their passive trade balance with Europe, a balance which 
had been for France and its neighbours an invaluable source 
of dollars. In the first weeks of the misunderstanding, both 
sides showed ill-will, the French accusing the British of sabotag- 
ing European recovery, the British blaming the French for try- 
ing to undermine British austerity with forced sales of luxury 
products. But in recent weeks the mood has changed and both 
sides are more ready to see the problem of French exports for 
what it is—one of sufficient gravity to undermine the whole plan 
for European recovery and one which both sides have a common 
interest in solving, if they can. 

The immediate problem is to increase French exports to 
Britain and the sterling area, which have become, in the course 
of the year, such important providers of supplies for France. 
The most immediate possibilities of expansion clearly lie with 
agriculture. The French are well aware of the limitations of 
their traditional lines of export. They realise that the British 

market for French wine is already saturated and that a large 
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sale of the more melodramatic French cheeses must wait on a 
jong process of indoctrination. There is now every readiness 
to become a bulk supplier of wheat and meat and to conform 
io any trading method—bulk purchase, long-term contracts— 
which the British may prefer. Indeed, guaranteed export prices 
and markets are the one thing that may prevent the French 
farmer from acquiring prematurely a restrictive slump-fearing 
mentality. 

The difficulties are likely to arise on the British side. Long 
term agreements are hampered in the first place by the con- 
tinuing instability of the franc. The prices which the French 
demand are also a severe deterrent to really extensive agree- 
ments. It is estimated that French dairy produce is about 50 
per cent more expensive than Britain’s average European pur- 
chases. French meat prices are about 33 per cent higher than 
Britain normally pays. The prevalence of foot and mouth 
disease in France is another obstacle. If France is really to 
become a new Denmark, the process of modernisation in French 
agriculture will have to be pursued with single-minded vigour. 
Yet the individualistic structure of French farming may not lend 
itself to speedy change. A start can certainly be made this year 
© increase French agricultural exports, not only to Britain but 
to the Bizone and Benelux as well. Yet these beginnings will 
be modest and the problem of the French trade deficit remains. 

The present talks are likely to cover the question of increas- 
ing British tourist traffic in France, and there should be no 
difficulty in arranging for more British visitors this year. There 
remains the field of industrial exports. It does not seem, how- 
ever, that an increase in the export of French manufactures is 
very high on the agenda of this week’s talks, partly because 
of the completely uncompetitive prices at which French 
manufacturerers are trying to sell their goods. But, prices 
apart, every plan to increase industrial exports comes up against 
the fact that Britain manufactures many of the same type of 
products and also seeks vigorously to export them. Here the 
negotiations are face to face with a problem fundamental to the 
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whole of western Europe—the relatively uncomp 
character of the western economies and their tendencies to 
produce many of the same types of goods. 

It will be protested that it is precisely to prevent this type of 
overlapping that the Organisation for European Economic (Co. 
operation has been set up, and that the present Anglo-French 
talks should lay the foundations of a new division of labour 
between the two countries, each concentrating on different 
industrial lines and each seeking to @&mplement the others 
activity. But it is important to realise that the present exchanges 
between Britain and France have nothing to do with any such 
approach. All that is taking place at present is a somewhat 
enlarged trade negotiation and even the aim of “ harmonising 
the two long-term plans,” which was the original reason for the 
talks, has very largely disappeared. Unless Sir Stafford Cripps, 
in his new visit to Paris, succeeds in giving a new twist to the 
negotiations, they will do no more than arrange for rather fuller 
commercial exchanges between two sovereign national units 
whose economic frontiers are firmly fixed. 

It is very easy to criticise this limited approach in general 
terms. It is regularly criticised, by Americans and other 
federalists, who contrast, also in general terms, the benefits of 
a large market with the inefficiencies of a small. There has also 
been talk, in general terms, of willingness to make “ sacrifices” 
to achieve a closer union. Perhaps the most useful thing that 
could be done at present in Anglo-French economic relations 
would be to appoint a working party to document these genera- 
lities. Mr Churchill’s memoirs have been stirring memories of 
the offer of political union in 1940 and reviving speculations 
about what would, in fact, have happened if it had been 
accepted. What would, in fact, happen if there were a real 
attempt to “integrate” the French and British economies ? 
What specific gain could be secured, at what specific cost? 
Who would be hurt, and how much? It is only by such 
inquiry that any progress can be made beyond the stage of 
bargaining at arm’s length. 


Experiment by Groundnuts 


SURVEY undertaken last year for the Colonial Office 


revealed that whereas most people in this country are 
astonishingly ignorant about the colonies—less than a third 
being able to name two or more colonies correctly—two-thirds 
of them have heard of the East African groundnuts scheme. 
This wide knowledge illustrates the main weakness of the 
scheme and at the same time explains much of the recent wide- 
spread criticism of it. For some reason—no adequate one was 
ever given—it was made the responsibility of the Ministry of 
Food ; its sole purpose, in the eyes of the public, thereupon 
became to supply margarine for the British housewife, a mistake 
which the Minister of Food has fostered rather than corrected ; 
and because it is the concern of the Minister of Food, the scheme 
has become a political issue which other matters of colonial 
policy have for a long time ceased to be. 

When the expected debate on the scheme at last takes place 
the Opposition will probably concentrate their attack on the 
technical and administrative mistakes that have been made and, 
in general, on the failure to fulfil the estimates of the White 
Paper of November, 1946. In other words, their main theme 
will be that once again the Ministry of Food has failed on a 
question of food supply. Instead of the 1,230,000 acres of 
groundnuts which were to have been planted in 1949, giving a 
production of 228,000 long tons (the estimate of the White 
Paper), only 25,000 acres will be planted together with another 
20,000 acres of sunflowers. Instead of the £25 million which 


the scheme was originally estimated to cost, more like double that 
amount will be required. 


A fundamental error arose from an unfortunate phrase in the 
report of the mission sent out to investigate the possibilities of 
the scheme. This spoke of the project as needing the sort of 
determination given to a major operation of war. Inspired by 
this metaphor the United Africa Company, from whom the 
scheme originally sprang and which acted as the Overseas Food 
Corporation’s agent in running it for the first year, and later 
the corporation itself, plunged into action without counting the 
cost—but without, too, the long and detailed planning that a 


-Major operation of war involves. It is hardly conceivable that a 


Government should have launched this project without being 
satisfied that the necessary equipment for clearing the bush 
would be forthcoming. Yet. as is now well known, tractors 
had to be searched for on the shores of the Philippines before 
clearing operations could begin. 

Nor, it now appears, could the Government have been satis- 
fied that the right method of clearing the bush had been worked 
out. It is not certain that the soil can be adequately cleared of 
roots to allow groundnut crops to be planted on a large scale— 
hence the decision to put a large acreage under sunflowers this 
year. If the soil is broken up enough to get rid of the roots, the 
danger is that the humus evaporates and then, when the rains 
come, the broken-up, dried-out soil washes away. A new 
method of clearing the ground is now being investigated, but 
clearly the scheme, with this prime difficulty unsolved, cat 
hardly be considered an agricultural project at this stage. The 
Overseas Food Corporation have still hardly got down to farming 
questions, such as the right rotation of crops ; the groundnuts 
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scheme, so far from producing an extra ounce of fat for. British 
rations, is still essentially in its pioneering stages. 

Modern pioneering is very different from the old. A corres- 
pondent on page 424 gives an account of the everyday life of 
the groundnut men and their families, of their hopes and 
grievances. It shows that the constant struggle to make life 
tolerable has detracted from the energy that could go into the 
groundnut operations. It also means that there is far too heavy an 
emphasis on administration and supply by comparison with 
the operating units. It was part of the original proposals that 
the groundnut areas should comprise model communities, but 
the establishment, in less than two years, in what was virtually 
a waste land, of a town with piped water, shops, schools, a 
hospital, all undertaken in postwar conditions of inflation and 
scarcity—and all in themselves a considerable achievement—has 
obviously multiplied the initial complications. 

Why the haste ? Why did the Government plunge into the 
scheme with apparently such little regard for the initial difficul- 
ties ? Because of the world shortage of fats, which was 
estimated to last at least ten years and probably*twenty. Yet 
the precipitancy has not resulted in a single ounce of margarine ; 
it has only added enormously to the estimated costs of produc- 
tion. Although the world price of groundnuts is now also much 
higher than the estimate, it cannot be guaranteed to remain so, 
and there is consequently a serious danger that the project will 
be grossly over-capitalised. 

In short, there are plenty of faults for the Opposition to pick 
on when the debate takes place. The criticisms of all the 
experts, geologists, ecologists, soil chemists, geneticists, agricul- 
turists—even economists—can be expected to be heard. It 
may happen, however, that amid the big noise of the scientists 
and technicians the still small voice of those whose chief interest 
is the welfare of the colonial peoples will be smothered. Yer it 
is on this point that the Opposition ought to fasten even more 
than on the technical mistakes. There is every reason to believe 
that the Overseas Food Corporation has learnt its mistakes and 
is profiting by them. It has learnt that if you scratch the 
surface of Africa, or at least the surface of Tanganyika, with 
a machine, the result, so far from being readily cultivable soil, 
is as likely to be something as hard as cement. The Corpora- 
tion’s experiments have been costly, and on far too large a scale, 
but the results of the experiments are slowly being appreciated. 
What is more than doubtful is whether it also appreciates that it 
is carrying on an experiment in colonial development. 

. 


It was abundantly clear from the original White Paper that 
the groundnuts scheme was considered as important from the 
point of view of the colonies as from that of British fat supplies. 

While the immediate reason for the launching of the scheme 


is the urgent need for new supplies of fat for the United 
Kingdom, His Majesty’s Government believe that its long-term 
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importance may lie even more in the practical demonstration it 

will provide of the improved productivity, health, social welfare 

and prosperity which scientific agriculture can bring to Africa 
It is. true that colonial development, at least when it-takes the 
form of developing a crop for export, has to take into acccunt 
the siate of world markets. To a certain extent, the United 
Kingdom’s need for food and colonial development march 
hand in hand. But now that prospects of increasing the fat 
ration from the groundnuts scheme have receded into. the 
distance, the time has surely come to assess the scheme’s value 
from its other aspect. 

Colonial development has taken on many forms in the last 
ten years: development and welfare as envisaged by the Act 
of 1940; development and welfare greatly enlarged and co- 
ordinated by the Act of 1945 ; development by public corpora- 
tion ; and community development as demonstrated at Udi in 
Nigeria. The East African groundnuts scheme is the biggest 
prototype of the corporation method, and for this reason alone 
its success or failure involves much more than the supply of fats 
for Britain. It has long been said that the colonies’ chief need, 
to raise their extremely low productivity, is capital investment 
on a large scale ; private enterprise, for a variety of reasons, is 
unable to supply anything like the amount that is wanted ; hence 
the suggestion of a public corporation, supplied with public 
funds, to fill part of the gap. ~ 

It is very unlikely, however, that the originators of the cor- 
poration method ever envisaged that a corporation would 
attempt to carry out development operations itself as the Over- 
seas Food Corporation has done in Tanganyika. It is one thing 
to find the finance, the experts and the experience, and to 
provide the general control, but quite another to run the whole 
project directly from London. Conditions in Queensland are 
not comparable with those in Tanganyika, but it is worth noting 
that the corporation’s project there, which is administered by a 
local board, has on the face of it been much more successful— 
30,000 acres planted with sorghum at a cost unofficially put at 
under a million pounds. 

Decentralisation, with much more control to the man in 
charge of each area of operation, is now to take place in 
Tanganyika. Even so, there are more doubts to be satisfied 
about this form of colonial undertaking. One of the big difficul- 
ties the scheme has encountered has been the huge turnover 
in its African labour. East African labour is notoriously ineffi- 
cient and unreliable, and, again because of the haste with which 
the scheme was launched, not enough trouble was taken to find 
men with experience of it. But even had they been secured 
it is questionable whether the African can ever be persuaded to 
stay merely as a labourer. The one thing to hold him is to give 
him some land. Instead of being an absentee farmer on a grand 
scale, the corporation ought to consider breaking the scheme 
down into small blocks, farmed by men who intend to stay there 
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and who can demonstrate to the Africans how their own land 
should be worked. 

A year ago, Sir Geoffrey Heyworth, chairman of the United 
Africa Company, said “the world is going to need not one 
East African groundnuts scheme but ten or eleven.” Looked 
at solely from the peint of view of the world’s shortage of fats, 
the statement may or may not be justifiable. But it is surely 
totally impracticable to consider that African africulture can 
continue to be capitalised on anything like the scale of the 
groundnuts scheme. If the cost had remained at its original 
estimate of £25 million, it would still have been an extraordi- 
narily large investment in relation to the labour employed. Is 
this country in a position to provide the resources for more 
schemes of this sort? If it were practicable, would it be a 
desirable form of development ? Or would it be preferable for 
whatever capital can be provided to be invested in the form of 
the provision of tools for native farmers and in a great 
strengthening of colonial agricultural departments to ensure that 
native farming is carried on efficiently, with due respect for the 
fertility of the soil ? 

Stocktaking is now proceeding at the Overseas Food Corpora- 
tion. It is to be feared that, because the groundnuts scheme has 
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become a political issue, the corporation may devote too 

thought to how to make it less of a political liability, may 
think too much in terms of reducing tractor-hours and too litte 
in terms of African welfare. The first essential is, therefore, fop 
the scheme to be withdrawn from the political arena, and now 
that it can no longer be expected to increase the fat ration, My 
Strachey has the opportunity to put it above party politics and, 
in his coming review, assess the scheme in terms of colonia] 
development. The great merit of the original scheme, from this 
angle, was that at last it appeared that the enormous needs of 
Africa for capital investment were appreciated, The big mistake 
lay not in the original conception but in that those responsible 
rushed at it too quickly without realising that they were under. 
taking noc one experiment but many. It is a great achievement 
for the Government to have begun to think on a large scale in 
its policy for colonial development. But if it is necessary to 
think large, in the colonies—as the Colonial Office has long 
realised—it is usually equally necessary to act small. The justi. 
fication of the groundnuts scheme, if it can be justified, for the 
British taxpayer is not more margarine for the housewife today 
or even tomorrow, but a happier, less poverty-stricken Africa— 
an Africa free from Communism—in the next generation , 





Scientists and Politicians 


HE Dean of Canterbury, in presenting his testimonial to 

the Soviet Union for the defence in the Kravchenko libel 
action, has just explained that one of the grounds for his faith 
in the Soviet system was that it had “ welcomed science with 
both hands.” In view of recent controversy over the guidance 
given to scientists in the Soviet Union by the Communist Party, 
the Dean’s metaphor was perhaps not altogether a happy one. 
The phrase certainly suggested in the first place an over- 
hearty ecclesiastical handshake, but it was also slightly 
reminiscent of a policeman making an arrest. The Dean clearly 
assumes that for science to be “ welcomed ” by ruling politicians 
is automatically beneficial alike for society and for science itself. 
The Soviet welcome is supposed to have conferred on 
science the glory and the effectiveness which it has lacked in its 
forlorn struggle to survive during the three centuries since 
Galileo. There are, nevertheless, grounds for doubting whether 
the new patronage is quite the unmixed blessing it may at first 
sight appear to be, and the question involves, not only the 
position .of scientists in the Soviet Union, but the relation of 
science to the state in all countries. It is a general problem 
of contemporary society, though presented in a particularly 
acute form by the recent Soviet political interventions in scien- 
tific disputes. 

In a speech on August 24th of last year Professor Vavilov, 
President of the Soviet Academy of Sciences, declared: “ Our 
science, the science of a socialist country on the road to com- 
munism, is distinct from bourgeois science because it rests on a 
basically different ideology and aims at achieving a very different 
task—the task of an all-round service to the people, its demands, 
its practice and its meeds.” If this means simply that the 
Soviet state, in accordance with an overall plan, endows and 
directs research for the improvement of technology in agri- 
culture, industry, medicine or armaments, it can no doubt be 
claimed that such a system differs from the more piecemeal and 
haphazard applications of science hitherto customary in the 
lands of private enterprise. But, if this were all, it could hardly 
be said that there was a difference in science itself as a method 
of seeking and verifying knowledge about the universe. 

It is at this point, however, that ideology enters in and really 
does make Soviet science different from bourgeois science. The 
Communist political authority in the Soviet Union does not 
merely direct scientists to particular tasks judged to be of 


economic or military value, but sits in judgment on the truth 
of their theories. For the party bosses and policemen, like the 
priests and theologians of other times, are in possession of a 
body of infallible metaphysical doctrine to which any theory in 
physics, biology or anthropology must conform or be deemed 
heretical and dangerous to the order of society. 


As a result of this omniscience of the civil power, it is now 
as dangerous in Russia as it was in Italy in the days of Galileo 
for a scientist freely to proclaim the conclusions to which his 
scienufic inquiry has led him. In one respect, however, perhaps 
because of some lingering sense of embarrassment in defying 
the standards of “bourgeois science,” the discipline of the 
KVD differs from that once imposed by the Inquisition, It 
was no secret when Galileo was called to account for daring to 
defend the Copernican astronomy; all Europe knew of it. 
But the control of thought in Russia operates behind so thick 
a curtain of dissimulation that it is a matter for dispute whether 
there is any persecution of scientific opinion or not. In a dis- 
cussion on the freedom of science at a conference of the Atomic 
Scientists’ Association last October, Sir Henry Dale was chal- 
lenged to support his assertion that geneticists were being sub- 
jected to persecution in Russia and he referred to the case of 
Vavilov (not the same person as the President of the Soviet 
Academy of Sciences quoted above): 


In 1942 I happened to be President of the Royal Society, 
and the name of Vavilov was brought before the Council of 
the Society, with the strongest kind of recommendation, from 
those who knew about his work, for election to our foreign 
membership. He was elected to foreign membership. We 
heard faint rumours of his having got into some kind of trouble 
because he openly opposed the teaching of Lysenko, which had 
been recognised by official authority as the genetic teaching 
which was conformable to the Marxian philosophy of dialectical 
materialism. It came to our knowledge in 1945 that somewhere 
between 1941 and 1943 Vavilov had been dismissed from his 
appointment and removed from Leningrad to a distant town 
in Russia where there was known to be a concentration — 
and that somewhere between 1941 and 1943 he died e 
naturally wished to know, simply for the completion of our 
records, what was the date of his death... . We have been 
entirely unable to find out. Every inquiry put through every 
kind of channel has encountered a complete blank. . . . 4 
acknowledgment of any kind has been sent through the Soviet 


Embassy in London or from Moscow by the President of the 
Scientific Academy. 
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Whether or not it is a fact that this scientist, who was con- 
sidered worthy of the not lightly given honour of election to 
foreign membership of the Royal Society, perished in a con- 
centration camp on account of dissent from current Soviet 
scientific orthodoxy, it is clear enough from expressions of the 
Soviet official attitude that such a fate would not have been 
an unlikely one. The welcome given to science “ with both 
hands ” by the Soviet state may bring high honours and lucra- 
tive earnings to producers of new frost-resistant seeds or more 
aficient rocket-bombs, but it does not provide the right of the 
scientist to declare and sustain by argument what he believes 
to be the truth—a right which has belonged to “ bourgeois 
science” for several generations and which has long been the 
condition of the whole intellectual life of western Europe. 

* 


It might be supposed that, however much totalitarian political 
rulers were resolved to establish a censorship over the sciences, 
scientists themselves would be united in resisting any such claims 
to restrict the freedom of scientific inquiry and advocacy, and 
that a tyranny which Russian scientists are powerless to defy 
would at least win no approval from scientific circles in coun- 
tries with liberty of thought. But it is notorious that in fact 
Communists and fellow-travellers are numerous in the ranks 
of the scientific profession in western Europe and America 
and it seems that the reason is to be found in a trend, not of 
sientific thought, but of thought about science, which has 
become increasingly manifest in recent years. It is a trend 
towards the disparagement of pure science as compared with 
scientific technology and it has been strongly promoted by the 
growth among scientists of a “ social conscience,” even of a 
sense of guilt in their profession. 

In former times the scientist was liable to be denounced— 
even after he ceased to be persecuted—for undermining the 
supposed foundations of religion, but he was not called on to 
justify his quest for knowledge as such. It was taken for 
granted that it was worth while for human beings to seek know- 
ledge about the universe for its own sake, or if it was not, 
the quest was at least as good a way as hunting or gambling for 
employing the resources of a leisured class whose social position 
was not seriously challenged. The scientist was primarily a 
“natural philosopher ” and his business was to discover truth; 
it was more and more recognised as time went on that his 
discoveries gave mankind new power over nature which had all 
kinds of practical uses, but the scientist was neither judged 
by the obvious utility of his work nor was he held responsible 
for the uses to which soldiers, physicians, farmers or indus- 
trialists might put it. The “ natural philosopher ” was expected 
tobe remote from the affairs of this world ; he did not interfere 
with other men and they refrained from interfering with him. 
His very aloofness from human society gave him a special 
prestige ; in the hierarchy of esteem the astronomer, absorbed 
in the study of the galactic nebulac, ranked higher than the 
discoverer of a new process for hardening steel, even though his 
pecuniary reward might be very much less. 

All this is now changed. An epoch of wars and revolutions 
has diverted intellectual interest from the mysteries of the cosmos 
to the practical problems of human society. The scientist is 
teproached for his former indifference to the uses of scientific 
knowledge ; he is attacked for his pride in pure science and’ 
told that he should think of himself first and foremost as a 
servant of society, doing his best to be useful in material 
Production and in “social engineering.” Above all, he is 
denounced for having brought into existence weapons of un- 
Precedented destructiveness, culminating in the atomic bomb, 
without having done anything to protect mankind from their 
abuse. 

Such criticism has given the contemporary scientist 
am extremely bad conscience and has shattered the confidence 
Which made him so sure of his vocation during the nineteenth 
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century. He seeks to redeem himself, to emerge from his 
seclusion into the strange, unfamiliar world of politics, for 
which his training has never prepared him. Fortunately, 
Professor Bernal is at hand to show him the way of salvation ; 
the Association of Scientific Workers will guide his faltering 
footsteps. He will be shown the glory of the Soviet Union, 
which welcomes science with both hands, and not only 
Cleanses the sinful scientist of his past frivolous individualism 
but entrusts him with the highest functions in the construction 
of the new planned society. There is no need at the outset 
to lay any stress on the sacrifice of freedom which will be 
required of the scientist under the new order—Professor 
Bernal will be marvellously ingenious at explaining it away— 
but if the novice does begin to ask really awkward questions, 
he must in the end be told that his addiction to freedom is 
just a survival of his bourgeois upbringing and that the Central 
Committee of the party is the final judge of truth and error, 


x 


Those scientists of the west whose orbits are affected by the 
gravitational pull of the Muscovite star have no word to say 
against the claims of Russia’s political bosses to decide theoreti- 
cal problems of biology or physics, but they are very vocal 
in Opposition to what is, according to them, the real threat 
to the freedom of science, namely the obligations of secrecy 
now imposed over a considerable field of research by Govern- 
ments for reasons of military security and the purging of 
scientific workers from posts connected with national defence 
on account of real or alleged Communist affiliations. Secrecy 
in armament research is not new in principle, but it is certainly 
now much more far-reaching than formerly, and affects a range 
of subjects of theoretical importance on which publication 
would have been free only a few years ago. This state of affairs 
is highly regrettable, but is unavoidable as long as the present 
international situation persists, and it should be emphasised 
that Russia is in every field not less, but more, secretive than 
the western powers. In any case, these restrictions do not 
involve any control of creed; no scientist in the west is 
required to subscribe to a scientific doctrine in which he does 
not believe. 

Scientists should consider well the implications of the 
political control of science as it is now enforced in Russia, and 
ask themselves seriously whether this is a price they are prepared 
to pay for being “ welcomed with both hands” by political 
rulers. It is indeed good that the scientist should be less 
cloistered than in former days; in a political democracy he 
is a citizen as well as a specialist in his own profession. There 
is a vast scope for beneficial co-operation and consultation 
between political authorities and scientists in all branches of 
administration, and helpful initiative may often come from 
the side of the scientist. But the natural scientist as such 
has no inherent qualification for setting himself up as the 
saviour of society any more than the politician as such is 
qualified to tell the physicist or biologist what he ought to 
think about quanta or chromosomes. Indeed, the natural 
scientist seems to be at a disadvantage in dealing with 
political matters which neither lend themselves to exact 
classification nor can be made to follow precise laws. Perhaps 
it is just because Marxism purports to be an “ exact science” 
of politics that some scientists find it so attractive But 
the desire to plan the human race into efficiency, prosperity and 
peace, however creditable it may be as a response to the world’s 
woe, can be a path of disaster if it leads away from the primary 
task of science, which is to seek knowledge, not from any human 
authority, but by the direct study of nature. For its own life, 
science has no other way than the making and testing of 
hypotheses through observation and experiment and free debate 
among all qualified specialists. Abandonment of this way is 
repudiation of the spirit and method of science, even if the 
octopus welcomes with all its tentacles. 
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NOTES 


Mr Mayhew’s Bombshell 


Congress has considered the second year’s appropriations for 
Marshall aid so peacefully and benevolently, and American 
politicians and pressmen have so gencrally abandoned the practice 
of twisting the lion’s tail, that the “ Mayhew incident” burst like 
a bombshell upon an unsuspecting Britain. Only a year ago such 
an incident would have seemed a matter of course. It is a 
measure of the improvement in Anglo-American understanding 
and of the extent to which the Marshall Plan has become a matter 
of course, that the American reaction to Mr Mayhew’s speech 
should have seemed in any way out of the ordinary or should 
have caused people such intense surprise. 

The incident itself was trivial enough. In the peroration of a 
speech to the United Nations Economic and Social Council, the 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs announced that 
Britain had completed its economic recovery and was now ready 
to move on to new economic and social experiments. Mr Mayhew 
had his eye no doubt on the critical audience of Russian satellites 
across the table. He forgot the much wider audience listening in 
the United States. Before the week was out the Senate had 
decided to reconsider in a public hearing Britain’s request for 
$940 millions in Marshall aid, and to find out if there was any 
discrepancy between its alleged need for dollars and Mr Mayhew’s 
statement—distorted by the reporters—that recovery was now 
complete. 

The hearing has been duly held and Mr Hoffman and Mr 
Finletter have repeated their favourable testimony. The appro- 
priation will be duly granted and there the matter will rest. Its 
lessons should nevertheless be learnt. It is perhaps hardly neces- 
Sary to suggest to speakers at any session of the United Nations 
that their American audience is likely to be the only one listening 
at all. But it is necessary to remind British statesmen, and indeed 
any British visitor to the United States, that the Americans, 
although the most generous people on earth, do not, any more 
than anyone else, like to have their help taken for granted. Nor 
do they take kindly to the suggestion, easily deduced from Mr 
Mayhew’s remarks, that the American taxpayer is directly sub- 
sidising experiments in Socialism. 

What is most frightening in this episode, however, is not the 
discovery that a furore in Congress is so easily provoked—for that 
was known before, and these storms usually die down as quickly 
as they arise—but the insight that is provided into British 
Ministers’ state of mind. Not only did Mr Mayhew make the 
original statement, but Mr Hector McNeil, addressing what he 
thought was a private meeting (and therefore presumably speak- 
ing his mind) said that Mr Mayhew’s only fault was that he 
had “blurted out the truth at the wrong moment.” Socialist 
Ministers therefore apparently really do believe that British 
recovery is complete, and that there is a margin for new social 
experiments if they—and the electorate—desire them. If they 
are not merely boastful in public, but crazy in private, Parliament 
ought to react as strongly as Congress. 


* * x 


The Cost of the Social Services 


The Vote on Account, giving the total of the civil estimates, 
is discussed in its Budget context on page 430. Of the individual 
items, the one that was most eagerly awaited was the estimate 
for the national health service. The large supplementary 
estimate, amounting to nearly £59 million, for the present year 
had provoked fears that the new estimate might be as much as 
£300 million ; in fact, it turns out to be £260 million for Great 
Britain. Until the detailed estimates appear, it is not possible 
to say just how the Ministry of Health has managed to keep the 
figure at that level. At first sight it looks as if it had taken the 
final estimate for the nine months July, 1948, to March, 1949— 
£208 million—and added on 25 per cent for the additional three 
months ; in other words, it evidently expects no increase in 
expenditure in the coming year. 

resumably, this optimism is based on the belief that much of 
the demand for the supplementary ophthalmic and dental services 
was accumulated and will not continue at its present rate in the 
coming year. This may be true to a certain extent. On the 
ether hand, the present demand is far from satisfied because there 
is a long time lag between an application for spectacles and delivery 
of them ; similarly, most dentists are booked up for weeks ahead. 
There will clearly be a large liability for these two services to be 
carried over from this year to next. Moreover, against the reduced 
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demands for these two services must be put the de 
general practitioners for a revision of the capitation fee: the 
British Medical Association is asking for another £16} milliog 
to be paid into the central pool. 

By his own admission Mr Bevan estimated the cost Of the 
health service in the present year on the basis of past levels of 
remuneration in order not to vitiate the negotiations that 
then taking place. As negotiations are still going on, his new 
estimates are to this extent presumably as worthless as those of 
last year. This is true of the hospital service as well, for the 
salaries of specialists and of trained nurses are still under dis. 
cussion. Mr Bevan has asked the regional boards of England and 
Wales to cut their estimates of maintenance expenditure jn the 
coming year from £147 million to £138 million, but this gayj 
may well disappear in higher costs, not only of salaries and Wages 
but also of supplies. 

It would be unfortunate if public attention were so concentrated 
on the national health service that the cost uf the other socig 
services were overlooked. They are accordingly given in th 
accompanying table in which the estimate for the Ministry of 
Food also appears because it reflects a large part, though by no 
means the whole, of the cost of that vast new social service 
the food subsidies :— 


Fina! Original 

Estimate Estimate 

1948-49 1949-50 

Education 186.133 207.642 
Health Service 208,338* 259,728 
National Assistance 68.490t 87.350 
Ministry of Food 72,255 409,581 


* Nine months only. + Part of this estimate was for nine months 
only. 

The one thing that the social services have in common is mount. 
ing costs. How long is this automatic increase to continue ? 


* * * 


The Tudor Stalls Again 


Tuesday’s debate on civil aviation produced a feeling of 
disappointment and slight bewilderment, which the high level 
of the technical arguments could not entirely dispel. Just before 
the Commons went into Committee to discuss the civil aviation 
estimates, the Minister, Lord Pakenham, announced in the Lords 
that he had concluded, in view of the inexplicability of the dis- 
appearance of the Star Ariel and the Star Tiger, that the Tudor IV 
could not continue in operation as a passenger-carrying aircraft, 
but should, subject to certain modifications, be diverted to freight 
carrying. So this ill-starred type takes another step on its road 
to obsolescence and involves the British taxpayer in yet another 
costly subvention to its expensive career. To the direct loss 
on the Tudors must be added the cost of whatever aircraft 
are chosen to replace them on BSAA’s routes. Expectations of 4 
smaller deficit for the current year must once more be revised; 
and Lord Pakenham’s attempt to set an arbitrary, but reasonable, 
limit of £5,500,000 as the permissible deficit of the three corpor 
tions in 1949-50 has failed before it started. 

In this some would discern the hand of Fate. For it is generally 
understood that it was the resistance of Mr Gerard d’Erlangtt 
to implications of this side of the Minister’s policy which have 
caused him not to be re-nominated as chairman of British 
European Airways when his present tenure of office ends in June. 
He appears to have maintained, as his letter of resignation implies, 
that the Corporation was not being run on commercial lines. _ 
other words, he considers that not even Ministerial directo 
,can ensure that one can both have one’s cake and eat It 
BEA is to run more of the internal services on which it makes 
such a heavy loss, then the statutory limit of its deficit must 
be raised to meet it. In present conditions it cannot 
run more internal services and also reduce its deficit, howeve 
politically desirable this may be. There have always been & 
certain number of officials in the Corporations who have fr 
the Ministry’s control. It will be interesting to see whether 
d’Erlanger’s successor, Marshal of the RAF Lord 
succeeds in reconciling the political and commercial demands upoa 
British European Airways since he has no experience of , 
a commercial airline. There is no reason to suppose that he will 

But any observations on specific aspects of BEA’s work § 
not be allowed to obscure such progress as it has made 10 
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last year. Its. operating costs are still far too high, but they have 
dropped considerably. Its Continental services have operated for 

jods at a profit. The attitude of the Press, however, towards 
these gradual improvements, which are discernible for the other 
Corporations as well, is curious. British Airlines, for which the 
British taxpayer pays, are treated as symbols of backwardness 
and inefficiency, without any attempt being made to compare them 
judiciously with their foreign competitors, and—in many offices 
in Fleet Street—without any apparent desire even to see them 
succeed. It is curious that in Holland, Canada and other free 
enterprise countries with national airlines, the Press and public 
opinion are keenly anxious to see them made into examples of 
successful enterprise. 


x * * 


Thorez Rallies the Fifth Column 


The leaders of the Communists in France and Italy, 
M. Thorez and Signor Togliatti, have between them forced on 
the attention of Western Union statesmen the crucial question of 
the fifth column. For at least three years it has been reasonable 
to assume that leading Communists would recognise no duty or 
Joyalty to their national Governments in case of war with the 
Soviet Union ; but so long as they did not draw too much atten- 
tion to the fact, it seemed wiser and safer not to take against 
them the action that the threat of treason invites. Since last 
summer a new situation has been created by the Cominform’s 
insistence on absolute obedience to Moscow by the national Com- 
munist Parties, and by its demand—arising out of the breach 
with Tito—that nationalism and patriotism should not be allowed 
to weaken their wills or soften their demands on their followers. 

It is difficult to believe that M, Thorez wanted, just a month 
before important county council elections, to make a declaration 
showing that a Frenchman’s patriotic duty counts for nothing if 
he is to be a good Communist. He has been obliged to make, 
both to his party and to the Assembly, sensational if guarded 
statements which may well disturb the millions of industrial 
workers who read such newspapers as Humanite. But, when the 
Cominform’s strategy in the cold war demands some counterblast 
to the Atlantic Pact, M. Thorez has to toe the line and so does 
Signor Togliatti. 

The closest questioning of skilled debaters failed to draw from 
M. Thorez in the Assembly this week any statement which would 
land him in the courts. Having framed in the form of a question 
his warning that the workers of France would not resist the 
Red Army if it pursued an aggressor across their frontiers, he stood 
fim under the shelter of the question mark. M. Queuille’s 
Government has therefore gone after smaller game and arrested 
four Communists against whom there is believed to be a clear 
case for the courts. Among them is a regular major, who was 
put in charge of security at the Ministry of Armaments by the 
Communist Minister in 1945, and an instructor of airborne troops. 
Whether the Government can go further—as doubtless M. Moch, 
the determined Minister of the Interior would wish—seems 
doubtful. The leading Communist newspapers and periodicals 
have for a long time been expressing views “detrimental to 
military discipline ”; but as they are mostly edited by deputies, it 
is necessary to persuade the Assembly to raise the parliamentary 
immunity of the editors before tackling the newspapers. 

The security problem presented by the Communists should 
now be considered by the Western Union Ministers in consulta- 
tion, for it cannot be ignored in any preparations for defence. 
The party line is that, by definition, “the country of Socialism 
could not pursue a policy of aggression.” In other words, the 
Communist slogan is “not my country, right or wrong.” 


* x * 


Fruitless Talk on Austria 


If the discussions in London on a peace treaty for Austria 
show anything after a fortnight, it is that Mr Zarubin, the Russian 
delegate, is impossible, and that Mr Bebler, the Jugoslav delegate, 
is inexplicable. Whether these two stubborn bargainers are work- 
ing together, in spite of the breach between their martial masters, 
Is not clear. What is clear is that the slight optimism felt in 
Western circles before the talks began was without justification. 

It was hoped that Russia might no longer support Jugoslavia’s 
claims to Slovene Carinthia, part of Styria and $150 million in 
teparations. Instead, Russian support for these claims brought 
Mr Bebler from the waiting room into the conference room, where 

Proceeded to present as “compromise proposals” autonomy 
for Slovene Carinthia, “substantial reparations” and “ rectifica- 
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tions of the frontier,” and other proposals. Dr Gruber, the 
Austrian Foreign Minister, found these ideas unacceptable ; so 
did the western governments, which have pledged themselves to 
respect Austria’s territorial integrity and to stand by the Potsdam 
declaration that no reparations should be exacted from Austria. 
Mr Bebler’s manner was as unacceptable as his matter: he 
insisted that frontier rectification should be conceded in principle 
before discussion went farther. That is the technique used by 
Mr Molotov when he wrecked the last Foreign Ministers’ con- 
ference on Germany. 

The other main point at issue was the Russian claim to assets 
in Austria which might be claimed as having been German. That 
these claims should be met out of Austrian oil properties, out 
of the assets of the Danube Shipping Company and by a cash 
payment had been conceded. In April the gap between the two 
sides in the negotiation seemed insignificantly narrow. The 
western governments were not prepared to close it, because they 
believed—with reason—that they had gone to the limit compatible 
with the maintenance of Austria as a viable economic unit. Now 
in London they have given Mr Zarubin broad hints that more 
could be had from oil and shipping, if he would drop meaningless 
percentages and name the properties in which the Russians are 
interested ; but he refuses to be more specific. He, too, stands on 
principle. 

In short, it is extremely doubtful whether Russia wants a 
treaty, or at any rate the kind of settlement which the western 
governments have in mind. As for Jugoslavia, it is curious that 
the desire to see Russian troops withdrawn from Austria and 
Hungary on the conclusion of a peace treaty is not stronger 
than the desire to satisfy national pride. Tito may have broken 
with Stalin, but he takes little trouble to gain new friends. 


x x * 


Cloak and Dagger 


The power and ubiquity of American and British intelligence 
services seem to be notorious in Eastern Europe. So anxious 
are the Communists to keep alive that illusion of danger from 
the outside which prevents their police measures from looking 
absurd, that they are steadily building up the impression that 
every American diplomat is a former member of the Office of 
Strategic Services and that many British representatives step 
straight out of secret service novels. The list of conspiracies 
unveiled and treason trials staged in the last six months is now 
formidable. 

There is no doubt that some American and British officials 
had such cloak and dagger tastes in the years immediately after 
the war. The regimes of Eastern Europe were unsettled and the 
proximity of the Soviet occupation authorities offered chances of 
getting information which it would have been stupid not to take. 
And it is never easy to draw the line between diplomatic and 
intelligence functions, particularly in countries where there is 
strong underground opposition to the governments. Yet the 
attempt should now be made—particularly by the State Depart- 
ment—to see that the lines of diplomatic representation, intelli- 
gence work and other activities—such as assisting refugees—do 
not cross too obviously. If only five per cent of the allegations 
made recently against American agents in Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary and Bulgaria were true, that would be sufficient to cause 
serious anxiety and doubts about the efficiency and discretion of 
the persons involved. There is little scope for the amateur behind 
the iron curtain. 

It is important, too, to think twice about the effect in Eastern 
Europe of unco-ordinated and premature work of this 
kind. In the cold war, as it is now conducted, the use of agents 
and the support of subversive movements can be justified only 
if the Western Powers have an agreed long-range strategy for those 
countries. Quite evidently they have none. In present cir- 
cumstances the liberation of Eastern Europe could be achieved 
only by war, and the Western Powers are organising defence, not 
an aggressive crusade. Congress has made it clear—if it was 
not obvious before—that there will be no war of intervention, 
only defence of a clearly delimited area of Europe. It would 
be unpardonable, indeed tragic, if groups opposed to the present 
regimes were allowed to believe that they could begin armed 
resistance and then call over the frontiers for help. Only the 
Communists gain if Eastern Europe goes on believing war to be 
imminent. 

The Western Powers have three great weapons for the cold 
war: their liberal tradition, their economic. power, and the 
nationalist and personal tensions which are already expanding in 
the Communist parties of Eastern Eurcpe. To use these effec- 
tively, with long-range results in view, it is necessary to devote 
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fresh thought and imagination to the conduct of the cold war. 
The political warfare waged against Hitler always took for granted 
the imminent defeat of his army and the liberation of Europe. 
What is done against Dimitrov, Berman, and their fellows must 
be based en quite different assumpuons. 


Curtain Raiser on Defence 


The debate on the Royal Air Force on Wednesday in the 
House of Lords illustrated once again the lack of balance in the 
Upper Chamber. Two former Secretaries of State for Air and 
two Marshals of the Royal Air Force posed questions which were 
answered by only one Government speaker, Lord Henderson, 
whose choice as the mouthpiece of the Air Ministry’s prepared 
brief was presumably dictated by the fact that he is the brother 
of the Secretary of State for Air. His statement revealed nothing 
not already known to the public, but the arguments of the expert 
speakers elicited certain interesting facts about current opinion 
on air strategy. Lord Templewood advocated a building pro- 
gramme to create a force of 180 squadrons—so long-range and 40 
short-range fighter squadrons, 40 transport squadrons and 50 
long-range bomber squadrons. Lord Trenchard would like to 
see the figure at 220 squadrons with an increased emphasis on 
bombers. Lord Portal of Hungerford, who as the wartime archi- 
tect of victory in the air, should be able to make the most balanced 
criticism, pointed out the importance of a strong air force actually 
ebased on western Europe to prevent war from breaking out. 

The tentative efforts of eminent elder statesmen to think aloud 
on the broad question of defence reveals the disservice which the 
Government’s policy of secrecy has done to the growth of an 
informed public opinion. The questions of whether Britain 
should have a long-range rather than a medium-range bomber 
force, or whether its arrangements with the United States should 
be so co-ordinated as to allow it to concentrate on achieving 
an overwhelming superiority in fighter defence, are difficult and 
controversial. There is a great deal to be said on both sides of 
the argument and there is no reason why the interested public 
should not be given the facts upon which informed discussion 
can be based. Otherwise the Government will find that any short- 
coming in its defensive arrangements will be met not with under- 
standing for its difficulties, but with a bewilderment which will 
breed hostility. As Lord Portal rightly pointed out in speaking 
of the public confidence in the Air Force and its stimulus to 
recruiting, “ Besides being unnecessary, secrecy is a luxury which 
will cost us quite a lot of money.” 


* * * 


Wooing Wales 


Wales has lately received a good deal of political attention. 
There have always been vague claims from the Principality that 
its special needs and wants are not sufficiently recognised in 
London, and that greater administrative and political devolution 
is necessary. The response of the Labour Government has been 
to set up a co-ordinating committee of senior civil servants and 
1© institute a purely advisory Council of Welsh notabilities. But 
Welshmen are dissatisfied with these measures, and the other 
political parties share their dissatisfaction. At present Labour 
holds most of the seats in the industrial South, there are Con- 
servative pockets along the border, and the counties on the 
northern and western coasts hold true to their old Liberal faith. 
But a new battle is on for the soul of Wales. 

The Liberals are the oldest and most consistent friends of a 





« The whole world is in a state of chassis ” 
(Juno and the Paycock) 


This cry of bewilderment possibly expresses the 
views of many exporters trying to find informa- 
tion on new markets in the chaos of postwar 
trade. Regular reports on overseas territories 
can be designed to meet the needs of business 
firms by the same staff that serves The Economist 
itself, Enquiries should be addressed to: 


The Economist tarelligence Unit, 


22 Rypra Sixert, St. James's, LONDON, s.w.t 
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separate Welsh tradition, and long-standing advocates of 
sort of Welsh “home rule.” It is not surprising thar Ba 
signatures should be prominent among the backers of a pri 
Bill, now coming before Parliament, which would set up a Walsh 
Secretary of State, endowed with the same powers as the pr 
Scoitish Secretary. This proposal, aitractive on paper, ig 
the fact that Wales is much less of a separate admunistratiye and 
economic entity than Scotland, and that even for Scotland 
method works none too well, since the Secretary of State fungj 
either as a bottleneck or as a dictator. The Conservative P 
in its recently issued Policy for Wales and Monmouthshire (Con. 
servative Central Office, 6d.) suggests the more realistic arrange. 
ment of making one member of the Cabinet generally responsible 
for Welsh affairs, an idea which is sensible enough so far as 4 
goes but not perhaps far encugh to win the Welsh, 

For the rest the Conservative policy relies on outbidding Labour 
with promises of economic assistance for Welsh agriculture and 
urban redevelopment. The question of how far special economic 
aid should be given to Wales arose dramatically this week jp 
connection with the departure of Mr d’Erlanger from British 
European Airways. Mr d’Erlanger was reluctant to institute ap 
air service between North and South Wales which would be a 
non-commercial proposition. The air service will certainly 
improve the bad Welsh communications and foster Welsh unity, 
but it may do so at the British—and predominantly at the English 
—taxpayer’s expense. However far such economic subventions 
to Wales should extend—and it is a matter of degree rather than 
of principle—the Conservative Party is generally right in urging 
that “the identity of Wales with England as an economic unit 
and its separateness as a national entity must alike be recognised” 


* * x 


Public Assistance to Landlords 

It is three years since the Silkin Committee on the conversion 
of existing houses recommended that local authorities and private 
landlords should be given financial encouragement to turn mouse- 
traps and mausoleums into habitable houses. The new Housing 
Bill, published this week, puts into effect a modified version of 
these recommendations. Two forces have kept the proposals in 
cold storage all this time: the first was the political prejudice 
against putting public money into private pockets which also 
resulted in the jettisoning of the Hobhouse report on rural hous- 
ing. The second was the more valid objection to the diversion 
of building resources from war damage repairs and new houses 
to the conversion of existing ones. 

Now that the new house-building programme is under better 
control, and as it becomes clear that private landlords are 
financially unable to carry out extensive alterations at present 
building costs and at the current level of restricted rents, the 
Exchequer is prepared to move to their assistance. Local authon- 
ties are also to be assisted on a more generous scale. The kind of 
houses visualised are those with at least a further 30 years life 
in them, which can be made reasonably habiiable by «xtra bath 
room or kitchen accommodation, or are capable of subdivision 
into flats and maisonnettes. Tall Victorian houses with basements, 
for instance, can be converted particularly well if pairs of houses 
are divided horizontally to provide reasonably sized flats 

In the case of local authority work the amount of Exchequer 
contribution over 20 years will be three-quarters of the annual 
loss to be incurred by the local authority, the local authority 
bearing the remaining quarter. For private owners the “ improve- 
ment grant” will be not more than half of the estimated cost ef 
the work, as approved by the local authority, and no grant will 
be payable for work costing less than {100 or more than £600 
To recoup his share of the cost the landlord is permitied # 
increase the rent up to 6 per cent of his own share in the expense. 
There is no doubi that these provisions will encourage many 
landlords to carry out improvements which are long overdue, 
and which they have been unable to finance themselves. As such 
it is a Measure which may provide extra votes for the Labour 
Party and more and better. accommodation for those who need it. 
lis total effect on the country’s resources devoted to housing is 
more doubtful. The explanatory note attached to the Bill says 
that its general effect “ will not be to alter the volume of housing 
work . . . but to alter the distribution of building resources for 
housing work.” Scepticism on this point is justified by past 
difficulties in controlling the licensing system. 

The middle-classes are well to the fore in this Bill. By deleting 
all references to the “ working classes ” in previous Housing Bills. 
and by extending the ceiling for local auihority advances to house 
buyers the Bill can be regarded as a belated recognition of 
nghis of property owners. This is gocd politics. It is also 
rense. 
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Soviet Congresses 


It looks at last as if the 19th Congress of the All-Union 
Communist Party (Bolsheviks) is preparing behind the scenes in 
the Soviet Union. There were signs of its approach in the recent 
congresses of Communist parties of the constituent republics, and 
in the conferences of party organisations held in some of the 
more important Russian cities and provinces. 

According to the party statute, a congress of the All-Union 
Party should be held at least once in three years; but there 
has been no meeting since the 18th congress of 1939, which 
in turn came five years after the 17th. | Meanwhile, Marshal 
Stalin is growing old and the second secretary, Zhdanov, is dead. 
The most important figure after Stalin is now Malenkov, the 
Vice-Premier and member of the Politburo; he is assisted by 
Suslov, former head of the “ Agitprop ” section and Ponomarenko, 
former first secretary of the White Russian Communist Party. 
The rgth congress would be one of the great events of 1949, and 
it could throw much light not only on the internal and foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union, but also on that favourite topic of 
all journalists—the succession to Stalin. 

The series of preliminary congresses—if such they were—was 
not of striking imterest. There was the familiar emphasis on 
performances in industry and agriculture since the war, and on 
the need for greater effort still in “ fulfilment and over-fulfilment 
of the Plan.” Official spokesmen denounced “ bureaucracy ” 
which, in the most bureaucratised State in the world, seems to 
mean inadequate performance of orders from above. Pravda has 
commented on the discussions to the effect that 


Party educators, instead of studying the practical lessons of party 
work and framing correct generalisations, have forced facts into 
a previously thought out system. 

In the Ukraine, party officers have been “taking upon themselves 
the solution of their problems,” instead of “ strengthening Soviet 
and economic organs”; and their general secretary and Politburo 
member, Hrushchev, accuses them of “lessening the number of 
men who could be employed in these tasks.” 


In the congresses of the White Russian and Ukrainian parties 
special stress was laid on the “ struggle against servility to foreign 
ideas, against cosmopolitanism and nationalism.” Anti-Russian 


4i1 


nationalism was, of course, encouraged in these territories during 
two years of German occupation ; the large numbers who were 
deported not only saw something of the standard of living in 
Germany but came into contact with forced labourers from Nazi- 
occupied western countries, and later with the American and 
British armies. The party congresses also revealed that the 
collectivisation of agriculture in the western provinces (including 
the Baltic States) is only now nearing completion. The number of 
Communist party organisations in kelhozy in both the Ukraine 
and White Russia is four times as large as in 1940. Two-thirds 
of the present members of the Ukrainian Communist Party joined 
during or aiter the war. It may well be that “ bourgeors 
nationalism” is not yet dead in the Ukraine. 


* * = 


Israel’s Economics 


A daily intake of 800 new immigrants into a state of 800,000 
inhabitants is a social phenomenon of unusual dimensions. Can 
Israel digest newcomers at such a rate ? Until recently, approxi- 
mately three-quarters of them were arriving from south-eastern 
Europe—whence the best group, as a whole, were the ex-Bulgarians 
—and one quarter from the main source of less advanced immi- 
grants—North Africa and the Yemen. At present, as a result of 
Hungary’s and Rumania’s curb on the flow, the proportions are 
more even. Ultimately, these people will constitute so many 
more producers. But until they have been housed, trained, taught 
Hebrew and otherwise assimilated, the bulk of them amount 
simply to more mouths to feed. This fact is plain to anyone 
who visits the ex-Arab cities and villages of the plain, 
or suburbs of Jerusalem—Jaffa, Ramle, Katamon—in which they 
have been given quarters. Where they are housed in camps, 


each inmate is said to be costing the government $45 per head 
to feed. 


Coming on top of the expenses of war, the cost of settling this 
multitude of newcomers is not going to be easy to meet, It will 
be immensely assisted, of course, by the dollar gifts and loans 
that are on their way. 

The tentative economic plans of the Israeli government call for 
the invesument of $2,500 million in ten years, of which it is hoped 
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that at least a quarter will come from private investors. The 
present UJA appeal campaign for donations from American 
Jewry has a target of $250 million. The Export-Import Bank 
has already lent $100 million for the urgent purchase of capital 
goods, of which $35 million is earmarked for agriculture. 

But even if these immense potential assets are taken into 
account, it is plain that Israel cannot cope with the immediate 
tide of immigrants without reducing, for some years at least, the 
standard of living of the rest of its inhabitants. If this fall is 
to be checked a prime requirement is demobilisation. Agri- 
culture and industry are both desperate for manpower, Some 
temporary demobilisation was engineered in order that skilled 
pickers might gather the country’s only cash crop—the winter 
orange crop—but those hands are now back with the forces, and 
even semi-skilled civilian manpower remains at a premium. The 
wages it can command are fantastic—even an Arab on the roads 
can now earn 30s. a day. But their real value is equally fantastic. 
4-page newspapers cost 6d.; a handkerchief 6s.; £10 out of a £12 
weekly wage disappears on food for the family. 

Plainly, great internal as well as external effort is required if 
the country’s damaged economy is going to be restored to a solid 
basis. Mr E. S. Hoofien, well Known as director of the Anglo- 
Palestine Bank, and now the country’s Economic Co-ordinator, 
is fully aware of this. But at present he is preaching much as 
Keynes preached at Britain in 1939-40. For, judged by British 
standards, the established Israeli resident has a bare nodding 
acquaintance with austerity. Either immigration must be curbed, 
or else he will have to get to know it properly. 


x * a 


Doctors by the Burmese Bedside 


The Commonwealth conference in New Delhi about the 
affairs of Burma has been in the nature of an emergency medical 
consultation Over a patient whose condition has been going from 
bad to worse. The patient lies next door in extremis while the 
fever chart of civil war shows an ever-mounting curve, and pitiful 
groans indicate a budget in grave disequilibrium. ‘The case is so 
aifficult that no single doctor, it seems, is willing to take sole 
responsibility for treatment; hence the consultation. 

The device of a Commonwealth conference is as appropriate 
aS it is novel, and once again shows Mr Nehru as a statesman of 
daring afd original constructive genius. Having assembled the 
nations of Asia for consideration of the Indonesian question, and 
incidentally taken the wind out of Russia’s anti-imperialist sails 
by giving leadership to Asian opinion on the subject, he has now 
brought together a family council! of the Commonwealth in such a 
way that neither is Britain exposed to the charge of reviving 
imperialism by intervention in Burma, nor is India left alone to 
cope with the very unpleasant situation on its eastern borders. 

Whether anything can indeed be done to help Burma is another 
matter. Mere financial assistance may be money poured down a 
drain, and military equipment may be of no more avail than the 
British cruiser which was given to Chinasafter the war and has 
just been taken over to the Communists by her British-trained 
crew. But there are elements of health in Burma and discreet 
moral support from those most concerned at the national malady 
may encourage a rally. The most urgent task is to bring about a 
settlement of the claims of the Karens, and here informal 
mediation may achieve more than direct negotiations could do. 


* x s 


Bao Dai not in a Hurry 


ll 

The French Cabinet now has the draft of an agreement for 
the future of Vietnam which has emerged from prolonged nego- 
uiations between French officials and the ex-emperor Bao Dai 
who continues to reside in Europe. The French National 
Assembly is to consider the treaty next week. Bao Dai has made 
it clear that he will not return to Indo-China until] the agreement 
has been ratified by the Assembly. He has already, by being in 
no hurry to go back to his native land, successfully raised his 
price far above the terms originally offered to him. He has been 
determined not to return simply asa French puppet, but only 
if he can bring to the Vietnamese the substance of the national 
independence for which they have been fighting and thus be able 
to bid for real Vietnamese support against the intransigent 
nationalist leader Ho Chi-minh. 

The French, for their part, have had-to give way to a great 
extent in the bargaining because they have had no choice; their 
troops have failed to subdue Vietnam outside a few urban centres, 
the war is an unceasing drain on French resources and military 
manpower, and the only alternative to accepting Bao Dai’s terms 
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is to negotiate with Ho Chi-minh, which the French Go 

is committed not to do. The draft treaty is reported to provide 
for the unity of Vietnam, including Cochin-China, as an inde. 
pendent state with its own diplomatic representation abroad 
but remaining formally within the French Union and conced} 
to France the use of certain military bases. Such a trea 
implies a less complete renunciation of sovereignty than that 
made by Britain in Burma, but it goes much further thay 
anything the French were prepared to consider a year ago, Jj 
remains to be seen whether it will satisfy Vietnamese nationalism, 


* » * 


Food or Towns ? 


The protests which have poured in from agricultural interests 
during the last few months about urban encroachments on food. 
producing land, while doubtless justified in some particular 
instances, have produced a rather misleading impression, It jg 
certainly true that good agricultural land—indeed all agricultural 
land—should be protected to the greatest possible extent. But 
the farmers and their supporters sometimes speak as if the instity- 
tion of effective land-use planning had actually worsened the 
position from their viewpoint. It may have done this in the sense 
that farmland acquired, compulsorily or otherwise, is now 
generally paid for at no more than its agricultural value. But the 
aim—and the justification—of planning control is that it strikes 
a satisfactory balance between a variety of competing uses, of 
which agriculture in only one, though admittedly a very important 
one. The Ministry of Agriculture, representing the interests of 
food production, has a strong say in the difficult and delicate task 
of striking a balance. In addition, the gradual elimination of 
sporadic building in favour of a more comprehensive and compact 
type of development should reduce the waste of agricultural land 
—although in the light of this principle some of the designated 
areas for new towns must be judged too extensive. 

London illustrates the general problem. Before the war its 
steady outward growth and the working of sand and gravel and 


other minerals on its perimeter were consuming at a rapid pace © 


some of the finest market-gardening and arable land in the country, 
lying in Essex, the Lea Valley, and West Middlesex. The new 
towns policy, one of the planners’ main methods of halting this 
process, will undoubtedly save more valuable farmland than it 
destroys. Some, though not all, of the new towns will certainly 
absorb good agricultural land, but the choice of sites for these 
towns is strictly limited by other factors besides the agricultural, 
such as the needs of sewerage, water supply, and industrial trans- 
port. Bracknell, for instance, the scene of a recent outcry, was only 
selected as a new town site after White Waltham, the planners 
first choice, had been rejected as containing agricultural land of 
superior quality. Where the farmers have a better case is over 
the demands for land made by water undertakings, and other 
utilities, which are insufficiently co-ordinated. 

Professor Dudley Stamp has estimated that houses and gardens, 
which occupied some 3 per cent of the land of Britain before 
the war, may eventually need double this area if satisfactory 
standards are to be achieved for the whole population. - This 
process is unfortunately bound to affect agriculture, however it 
is carried out ; but the damage can be much less if the choice of 
sites is skilful, and the same authority has pointed out that tt 
need not preclude a simultaneous enlargement of the total 
cultivated area. 


* * * 


Development Charges 


The Central Land Board has set out a first series of Practice 
Notes (HMSO 1:s.), giving guidance on the methods of valuation 
which it will employ in determining the development charges 
which are payable to the Board. Under the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, a development charge has to be paid when- 
ever a site is developed or put to a materia] change of use, but 
there are certain important exceptions which are partly stipulated 
in the Act itself and partly in regulations made under it. Fot 
instance, under the Act a building may be rebuilt or extended 
without charge so long as its cubic capacity is not increased by 
more than one-tenth. This provision permits a garage to be ad 
free of charge so long as it does not exceed one-tenth the size ! 
the house. An important provision—designed no doubt to assist 
the solution of the housing problem—allows any existing house 
to be converted into flats without liabiliry to development charge. 
Again, a householder will not be charged for erecting a summet- 
house or. shed for his own use and enjoyment. A Wi e. 


regulation permits a building to be put te-anothef Use of the same 
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Vegetation consists of millions of fibres. A log of 
wood or a bale of straw can be crushed and pulped 
until those fibres are separated. Machines now exist 
to reshape these pulps into many of mankind’s most 
needed articles. Wood fibre, ingeniously refashioned, 
is the raw stuff of a whole new industry that can supply 
material for the hulls of boats or give architects new 
and quickly-produced building materials. It can 
help to form the plastic parts of wireless sets or the 
insulation in refrigerators. It can pack goods that 
need protection against climate, rough handling, or 
salt water. But these significant achievements do no 
more than touch the fringe of possibilities. Bowaters 
specialists are continually developing already proven 
uses and finding new ways in which woodpulp can 
help other industries. With their combined re- 
sources in the pulp, paper and board manufacturing 
and converting industries Bowaters have made 
research possible on a scale that could otherwise 
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never have been visualised. Through joint planning 
and technical development the Bowater Organisation 
is equipped for ts responsibility in world leadership. 
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general character—for instance one sort of shop to be turned 
into any other sort of shop, or any general industria! building into 
any light industrial building—without attracting development 
charge. These exemptions have on the whole been reasonably 
drawn, but they do not necessarily liberate the householder or 
businessman since many of them still require town planning 
permission. 

The Board intends that the amount of the development charge, 
where it is payable, shall be broadly equivalent to the increase in 
the value of any site resulting from the grant of planning permis- 
sion for its development (calculated of course on the basis, intro- 
duced by the Act, that the refusal of such permission attracts 
normally no compensation). The Board has coined the phrases 
“refusal value ” and “consent value” of any piece of land—the 
difference between the two being the amount of the development 
charge—to express this new situation. This principle sets some 
novel and ticklish problems in valuation, since planning permis- 
sion may be given subject to all sorts of conditions. For instance, 
what is the addition to the value of a vacant site when the building 
of a church, but nothing else, is permitted on it? The Board 
has wisely taken refuge, until it gets more experience, in some 
loose working rules which appear to dispense rough justice. 
As an example, the development charge for establishing a 
playing-field will normally be taken as being one-quarter of 
the charge payable for developing the same site with houses— 
which means that village greens should be largely exempt. Again, 
a farmhouse will be assessed on the assumption that it is an 
ordinary dwelling house, and without reference to the enhanced 
value which will result from its erection to the farm as a whole— 
but the opposite principic will be followed where a garden is 
added to a house or an approach road to a factory. 

The value of these Notes is that they make an attempt to 
inject clarity and consistency into a new type of statutory charges 
where accusations of unfairness could easily arise. 


* * * 


Special Juries 


The Government’s decision to abolish special juries, em- 
bodied in the Juries Bill, which received its third readng two 
wecks ago, has all the qualities of English Radicalism. In appear- 
ance it is an application of abstract equality, but, like the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act, it stopped short, in this case far 
short, of complete logic. The obvious inequality of special 
juries, with their high property qualification, is removed, but the 
conditions of eligibility for common juries, which deprive a large 
part of the munjcipal electorate of the right to serve at all, 
remain. The qualifications for common jurors are still based 





From The Economist of 1849 


March 3, 1849. 


Our contemporaries very much over-rate the means of a 
strong government to benefit society. They rant about a 
powerful ministry carrying with them a large majority, in 
the House of Commons. Something of that kind existed 
from 1834 to 1848, and in that period that vast increase of 
the public expense was incurred which is now found so 
troublesome. A ministry not very strong in the House of 
Commons may be expected at least to be economical, and a 
fever of strength is generally a fever of extravagance. Mr 
Pitt’s government was strong, but its expenditure was ruinous. 
The czar is at the head of a strong government; but the 
Russians, nevertheless, do not make the same progress as 
the English. The government of the United States is 
notoriously the weakest of all governments, in the ordinary 
sense ; it has no guards, no police ; it gives no pensions ; 
it rewards no merit ; it can do nothing either for or without 
the people ; but they are more prosperous than any nation 
in the world. Nor can this be said, in comparison to Russia, 
to be owing to the great space at their disposal, for in 
Russia there is yet plenty of land requiring to be cultivated. 
A survey of states as they at present exist, and a survey of 
them historically as they have existed, convinces us that it is 
only writing for effect to raise a great hubbub about the 
inactivity of the Legislature, and to ascribe great benefits to 
strong governments. The best government is that which 
meddles the least, protects the interests, and allows the 
development of the energies of all. Strong government is 
only another name for the self-will of one or a few which, 
under the pretence of regulating society, crushes the soul 
of goodness out of man, and leaves him the tenement of 
evil. 
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on the assumption, which would be horrifying to most of the 
supporters of the Bill, that a man’s moral stability and capac 
for detached judgment can be determined by the Property he 
occupies. True English Radicals, however, they will no 
revolutionise the whole jury system to suit their own pring 
and they get round this inconsistency by the sensible argument 
that common juries are on the whole fair. 

The immediate cause of the present Bill is the suspicion tha 
special juries, particularly in libel actions connected with Political 
events, reflect the prejudices of the rich. Whether it is wef. 
founded or not, its existence is enough to justify a change, unless 
the advantages of special juries are shown to be overwhelming 
A jury in a libel action ought obviously to be literate in the full 
meaning of the word, but the qualifications for common juror 
are enough to ensure this. If there is a case for juries at all jn 
libel actions, common juries will do. 

An increasing number of lawyers hold with Mr Bumble. 
however, that “ Juries is ineddicated, vulgar, grovelling wretches” 
It is certainly doubtful whether twelve honest men, however free 
from bias, can be expected to reach a reasonable decision in q 
libel case which may involve, for example, interpreting a number 
of highly esoteric quotations from books on political theory, 
There is clearly no solution to this difficulty, except the intro- 
duction of a less insidious libel law, which would give fewer 
opportunities for catching intellectuals on the wrong foot, In 
general, however, what is at issue in a libel action is the reaction 
of public opinion, and of this a jury is the best judge. It is 
doubtful, on the other hand, whether juries are best fitted to 
assess damages. The equation between damage and compens- 
tion, particularly in a libel action, is hard to establish, and must 
in fairness take into account the defendant’s capacity to pay. A 
jurv’s conception of fair damages tends to be wildly arbitrary, 
and though the extent of damage is a matter of fact not of law, 
there is much to be said for putting it back in professional hands 
whence it was taken by Fox’s Libel Act at a time when judges, 
not juries, were the object of radical attack. 


Shorter Notes 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer has had to concede a revision 
of the scales of pay for university teachers in the medical and 
dental schools following the recommendations of the Spens Com- 
mittee for consultants in the National Health Service. As the 
revised scales (£2,250-£2,750 for clinical professors, £600-£2,000 
for clinical lecturers and readers) now broaden the gap between 
salaries in the medical faculties and the other faculties, further 
adjustments seem inevitable. At present the normal lecturers 
scale ranges from £400 to £1,100, and the average lecturer's salary 
is £688 and the average reader’s salary £982. This is too great 
a difference to be tolerable. 


* 


The South African parliament adjourned at the end of last 
week for the provincial elections which are due to take place on 
March 9th. Dr Malan has taken the unusual course of making 
national issues the subject of elections which should be primarily 
concerned with local affairs, in order, presumably, to avoid the 
risk involved in a general election. The Government’s native policy 
of apartheid is the principal issue before the electors, but Dr 
Malan may also find that the Opposition, led by General Smuts, 
will take the opportunity to bring up the muddle which the 
Government has made over’ economic affairs. 


The tactics of the British Communist party in the coming yeaf 
are explained in a resolution of the estasled Executive Committee 
of the party and a speech by Mr Pollitt over the weekend. The 
party, although not part of the Cominform, is under strong pres 
sure to adopt the Cominform’s current tactics, that is to declare ils 
open loyalty to Russia. It is clear that however little po 
headway it may make, British Communists will have to make 4 
great play with the contrast between the “ imperialist wal- 
mongers” and the peaceful policy of the USSR. Both in the 
parliamentary and the local government elections, Communist 
candidates will take the line that Right Wing Socialism—that 
the policy of the present Government—and Conservatism att 
identical, and the Communist party the only genuine party, 
the Left. Mr Pollitt’s speech had a somewhat despondent 1g 
which suggests that he is not very hopeful that this line 
succeed, and that he would have preferred an electoral strategy 
thought up in King Street and not in Moscow. 
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Books and 


In the Service of Men 


«instead of Arms.”’ By Folke Bernadotte. Hodder and Stough- 
ton. 200 pages. 12s, 6d. 

Count BERNADOTTE’S scale of values makes that of most mortals 
look shoddy. There are plenty of people, even in Europe, who 
were left at the end of the war with home and family intact and 
with health and wealth seemingly assured. Yet how few conceived 
these benefits simply as a measure of the misfortunes of others, 
“When real need and trouble come, trivialities, which to us 
Swedes may seem important, become insignificant,” he writes. 
Using this thought as his yardstick, he gave up the years 1943 to 
1948 to international public service, first on behalf of the Swedish 
Red Cross and then of the United Nations. This book is the 
story of that service. At its start, he faced relatively simple issues. 
Exchanges of prisoners, the organisation of relief, the feeding of 
the hungry and the curing of the sick produce results that all can 
touch and see and that few wish to question. At its close, he was 
at grips with a problem of quite another magnitude—the per- 
plexing, disturbing conundrum of political settlement in Palestine. 
His story—indeed, the very style in which he wrote it—gives the 
impression that he was gaining in stature as the tasks that were 
set him grew in difficulty. He was only §3, and still not at his 
zenita, When he was murdered in Jerusalem. His death lends 
poignancy to the ideas that he always strove to express. 

Writing was not an easy medium for him, A book is not, 
therefore. the best vehicle for his thoughts. They find better 
expression in the face on the dust cover—at once tolerant and 
magnanimous, hi morous compassionate and wise. Within, there 
are too many generalities about “ considerable he!p” given here, 
and “many interesting conversations” held there and too few 
portraits Of men or incidents that stick in the mind. Yet the 
reader presses on, fired with admiration for the intrinsic worth 
of a man who, blest with so much, felt so strongly the need to 
share it with mankind. 
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Publications 
A Mixed Brew 


“Partnership for All.”’ John Spedan Lewis. 


London, Kerr- 
Cross. 531 pages. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is one of the most exciting books on business experience 
that this reviewer has read. Not, let it hastily be added, that 
Mr Lewis has all the answers. But his book is bubbling over with 
ideas, and the fruit of forty years’ practical experience. And as 
such it both deserves and attracts attention. 

One could, indeed, write two reviews of this book. The 
favourable one would concentrate on the detailed description of 
how a business and a businessman’s mind works, a type of study 
of which we have seen far too littl. It would be followed by, 
and here is where Mr Lewis’s contribution. to the principles of 
social-economic organisation begins—a description of. the broad 
conception of welfare which underlies his policy. To serve the 
consumer is all very well. But the disembodied creature who 
goes by that name in much economic discussion is not the only 
pebble on the beach, nor, indeed, does the picture usually drawn 
of him include more than a part of the bundle of preferences 
which make up the consumer in real life. Mr Lewis’s concep- 
tion of the preferences which business exists to satisfy comes 
much closer to reality. And his plan for replac:ng capitalism 
with partnership has two further merits. First, he defines a 
method of enabling workers to share the ownership and profits 
of their firm, without either exploiting consumers or depriving 
capital of the return it should receive. And, secondly, he has 
invented an extraordinarily ingenious and effective means of 
guaranteeing firm executive authority in a producers’ co-operative 
—usually its weakest point. 

But there are also some questions to be asked on the other 


' side, and these would constitute the unfavourable review. Is 


Mr Lewis too scared of wild-cat enterprises—too much inclined 
to emphasise, from the height of a business which has now, 
reached maturity, the social benefits of stability ? Has he really 


Shell refinery — at home 


What is a refinery ? 


Some kind of installation that was always being bombed in the war, 


at places with names like Plovdiv and Dambang? That’s nearer, 


but still not quite right: for SHELL has three great refineries in Britain itself — 


“at Shellhaven in Essex 


and Stanlow in Cheshire — 


~ Stanlow, by 1952, 


A special school for elegant young ladies ? 


at Heysham in Lancashire e 





where crude or partly-refined oil is processed into petrol and lubricants. Sa 


Heysham refinery alone is processing 1,500,000 tons a year. 


after SHELL’s £30,000,000 refinery expansion, 


“will be one of Europe’s largest. 


This is how SHELL is attacking the world shortage in refining capacity. F 


you can be sure of (SHELL 
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explored, in concrete cases, the difficulties of establishing his plan 
in businesses which have not half a century of success behind them 
as his own had when the plan was started? And how does 
the plan look from the lower deck of his own business ? 

On the wage and salary structure—are Mr. Lewis's doctrines 
on wages and salaries compatible with social as well as with 
distributive justice ? Is there not something to be said, so long 
as the shortage of trained best-quality brains lasts, for the normal 
system of paying each man his full market value and thus re-dis- 
tributing income by taxation ? Excellent as it is that the best 
brains of the universities should be attracted into business, 1s 
it certain that quite so large a proportion of the top jobs in a 
business should, in this relatively uneducated generation, be 
reserved for Firsts at Oxford or Cambridge, usually with early 
experience quite unconnected with retail trade ? 

The reviewer must confess also that he is allergic to some of 
Mr Lewis’s more personal and patronising ideas. If, for example, 
as a trade unionist, he were addressed with the same patronising 
ignorance of the principles of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906 that 

Ar Lewis displays in a manifesto which he here reprints, he 
would have the works on strike within the hour. But let it be 
repeated that this is an important and exciting book. It has 
enough experimental meat, as well as ideas, for innumerable study 
groups to tear to pieces; and the book, as weil as the study 
group, will be all the better for it. It is badly written. If an 
author is in such a hurry that he must dictate a book, he has 
only himself to blame if the result reads like hurried dictation. 


Dr Schacht Explains 


“Abrechnung mit Hitler.””. By Dr Hjalmar Schacht. Rowolt 
Verlag, 1 DM. (Paper Edition.) 

AFTER a fantastic series of trials, acquittals, sentences, appeals 

and quashings, the former president of the Reichsbank—now an 

old man—is finally free. During the fight over his person, he 

has published this book, which constitutes his own case for the 

defence. 

Dr Schacht has a “master plan” for solving the economic 
problem of Germany without repeating the mistakes of the period 
after the first world war. But he will not divulge it because 
he has not been consulted. The world must go without, and serve 
it right. This book reveals the same childish vanity. It also 
lacks Schacht’s former clarity of expression. His concentration 
on his personal fate makes him distort the importance of events 
and spread himself on more or less irrelevant themes, such as 
Allied policy after 1945. Dr Schacht is very clever, but his 
vanity prevents him from recognising the limits of his cleverness. 
He cannot force himself to confess tout court, “ I made a mistake.” 
On the contrary, his whole account of the years between 1923 
and 1945 revolves around the assertion that he was never taken in 
by Hitler. As this is simply not true, his presentation of events 
is biased and full of omissions. 

Nowhere does Dr Schacht mention how he helped Hitler to 
power when he, as former Reichsbank president, publicly attacked 
Bruecning’s efforts to master Germany’s financial breakdown. He 
has apparently forgotten how he publicly attacked the Accept- 
und Garantiebenk of Germany’s last democratic Chancellor as a 
racketeers’ H.Q. But he has a great deal of praise for his own 
racket, the so-called “ Mefo acceptances,” by means of which 


Letters to 


Reduction of National Debt 


Sir,—It was reported that Mr Douglas Jay, Economic Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, recently said: “In the ten and a half months 
of the financial year to date, the revenue has exceeded all expendi- 
ture by £357 million, and the outstanding tota] of the National 
Debt has accordingly been reduced by at least that amount .. .” 

At one time the public were informed that the sterling proceeds 
from Marshall Aid were to be used mainly for the reduction of the 
National Debt ; and if this course has been adopted it may be 
supposed that the National Debt has been reduced by an amount 
equal to the budget surplus plus a substantial portion of the pro- 
ceeds from Marshall Aid. However this may be, I think many 
of your readers would like to know whether the above mentioned 
surplus of £357 million includes any money from the proceeds of 
Marshall Aid, and, if so, how much ? 

Mr Jay was also reported to have said that the present Chan- 
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Hitler’s rearmament was financed without endangering the cur. 
rency or appearing in the Budget. The Mefo-acceptances wer 
drawn by the arms manufacturers on a so-called “ Metal 
Co., Ltd.” (“ Mefo” for short), a cover company with a 
capital, whose acceptances the Reichsbank guaranteed to dj 
and which could be prolonged for five years. By 1938 no Jeg 
than twelve billion marks worth of these acceptances were jp 
circulation. Dr Schacht resigned at the beginning of 1939, when 
Hitler took to the printing press instead of cutting down arms 
expenditure in order to repay them out of a budget gs 
But nowhere does he hint that he, the financial wizard, had 
erred in showing a malevolent foo] how to use a sharp tool, 
Dr Schacht notes that there was silent opposition to Hitler 
among many German business men. He does not realise, how. 
ever, that for many of them the fact that he supported the Nazis 
meant an assurance that the new system could not really be bad. 
Schacht, with his immense prestige, played the role for Hitler 
of a man with a high-sounding title on the board of a shady 
company. Dr Schacht says he does not believe in emigrati 
But if he had left Germany and exposed Hitler before 1939, who 
can tell what effect it would have had ? At least, he would have 
been justified in claiming to be an opponent of the régime, As 
it is, his book leaves the impression that before starting to settle 
accounts with Hitler, he should first settle accounts with himself, 


Shorter Notices 


“Fluctuations in Income and Employment.” By Thomas 
Wilson. Pitman. 214 pages. 20s. 

“ Income, Employment and Public Policy.’’ Essays in Honour 
of Alvin A. Hansen. W. W. Norton. (New York.) 379 pages, 
21s. 


THESE two valuable reprints, one British, one American, range widely 
over the field of employment theory and the cognate subjec's of public 
finance, the determination of incomes, wage levels, and the interpreta- 
tion of the reJevant statistical records. Dr Wilson’s monograph pro- 
vides, for the qualified reader unable to follow controversies carried on 
in learned journals and in the development of an “ oral tradition,” 
very much what E. F. M, Durbin did some fifteen years earlier in his 
Purchasing Power and Trade Depression; that is, an interim report, a 
creative criticism, giving a lucid and comprehensive view of the 
present state of the controversy. Professor Hansen’s students and 
admirers cast their net more widely; theirs is original work ranging 
from the austere mathematics of Professor Samuelson to the essay— 
nearer political theory than economics—of Professor McLord Wright 
on income equalisation. The conjunction of their two works, together 
with the fact that Dr Wilson uses the course of fluctuations in the 
United States as empirical testing-ground for his theoretical apparatus, 
prompis a regret that his survey should not have taken more account 
of American theoretical contributions. 


“America Through British Eyes.”” Compiled and Edited by 
Allan Nevins. Revised edition. Oxford University Press, 
530 pages, 25s. 
OF the millions of people from this country who have visited the 
United States since the foundation of the Republic many have 
recorded their impressions, favourable and otherwise, for posterity. 
Professor Nevins has made a selection from these recorded impressions 
covering the whole life of the United States. Some of the authors 
of the passages quoted are famous but many are not, and are often 
not the less worth reading for it. The selections are supplemented by 
an extensive bibliography. 


the Editor 


cellor had reduced the National Debi by nearly four times as much 
as Mr Churchill in less than a quarter of the time. Here it must 
be pointed out that, in the deflationary conditions obtaining when 
Mr Churchill was Chancellor, reduction of National Debt wa 
both hard and inappropriate, whereas, in the inflationary—or neal 
inflationary—conditions of the last three years, reduction 
National Debt was, at once, (a) facilitated by the over-plen ul 
supply of money, and (b) an urgent necessity.—Yours faithfully, 
25 Colum Road, Cardiff A. H. Aspati 


No Surrender 


Sirn—Does your correspondent in Belfast whose “Ne 
Surrender” was published in The Economist of February ! 
think it a fair comment to say of Sir Basil Brooke, Northem 
Ireland’s Prime Minister, that on the eve of the Poll he “ harked 
back to 1690”? Certainly, Sir Basil recalled the words “No 
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Surrender,” but today History once more repeats herself. In 
speech after speech during the election the Prime Minister set 
forth clearly the historical and constitutional reasons why Northern 
Ireland refuses to be incorporated in the Eire Republic. As he 
pointed out, Northern Ireland’s constitutional position is founded 
on the settlement embodied in the Government of Ireland Act, 
1920, and in consequential legislation passed in 1922 and 1925. 
In December, 1921, Southern Ireland entered into a treaty with 
Great Britain and became a Dominion. Northern Ireland was 
given a period within which to choose whether it would retain 
the status given to it by the 1920 Act or whether it would join 
the newly created Irish Free State. Provision was made for a 
Commission to be set up to determine the boundary between 
north and south “ in accordance with the wishes of the inhabitants, 
so far as may be compatibie with economic and geographic 
conditions.” 

This meant that if Northern Ireland exercised the right to opt 
out of the new Dominion her status and territory would be 
recognised by Southern Ireland, subject to any minor adjustments 
which the Boundary Commission might recommend. This Treaty 
arrangement was ratified by the Parliament of Southern Ireland. 

In the south it was believed that the Boundary Commission 
would recommend the transfer of substantial portions of Northern 
Ireland to the Irish Free State. But when it became known that 
the Commission proposed to recommend the inclusion of parts 
of Southern Ireland in northern territory the Irish Free State 
leaders sought a new agreement—this time with the British and 
Northern Ireland Governments. This agreement was concluded 
in December, 1925, and ratified by the three Parliaments. Under 
it the boundaries of Northern Ireland as defined by the 1920 Act 
were confirmed. ‘Thus there was a free recognition by Southern 
Ireland not only that Northern Ireland has the right to separate 
jurisdiction but that its boundaries should remain intact.—Yours 
faithfully, D. L. Savory 

House of Commons, $.W.1 


Burden of the Subsidies 


Sir,—In the article “ Burden of the Subsidies” in your issue 
of February 19th you suggest that sugar may be one of the very 
few foods which can be bought more cheaply in the coming year. 
As far as the 650,000 tons and more available from the British 
West Indies are concerned it can be categorically stated that not 
only is there no conceivable justification for a reduction of price 
in 1949, but that on all the available evidence there will be no 
such justification for years to come. 

The economic relationship between this country and the British 
Caribbean Territories is far too complex a subject for your corre- 
pondence pages; but I must point out the unhealthy effect on 
British West Indies thought of the tendency to express judgments 
on economic problems such as this in the light of the exigencies 
of the United Kingdom balance of trade without apparent con- 
sideration of the fundamental social and economic needs of the 
territories themselves. 

If British economy is to be planned at all, the planning must 
be extended to ensure that the citizen of this country does not 
get his cheap food, his free teeth and spectacles, and his high 
Wages, at the expense of the Colonial citizen. Let it be remem- 
bered that the latter is compelled to buy many of his needs at 
inflated prices from the United Kingdem ; to compel him at 
the same time to accept low prices for his exports to this country 
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is not only manifestly unfair, but savours of the Colonial 
“exploitation” of which we have heard so much in the past.— 
Yours faithfully, J. M. CAMPBELL 
The West India Committee Acting Chairman 
40 Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2 


Arab Refugees 


Sta,—Concerning the Arab refugees, you ask in your issue of 
February 19th, where are they to go? Clearly, if they cannot 
go back to their own homes they must be settled on other land. 
What land? It must be newly irrigated land, for there is no 
tree rain-fed land from one end of the Fertile Crescent to the 
other. What irrigation, from what rivers ? Technically speaking, 
the following : 

(a) The Jordan and Yarmuk irrigating the lower Jordan 
Valley. For technical description of a project see 
“Engineering,” September 13th, 1946. 

(b) The Ghab Valley in the middle Orontes. For technical 
description see League of Nations Paper Ref. C.352, 
M.179, 1935 VII, dated September 12, 1935. 

(c) The Upper Euphrates in Syria. No published project 
seems to be on record, but possibilities are known. 

(d) Tigris and Euphrates in Iraq. Various technical possi- 
bilities have been studied. 

How many refugees might such projects provide for? Perhaps 
half or less of the total, and only that if western civilisation acts 
very quickly indeed.—Yours faithfully, 


4a Launceston Place, W.8 M. G. IonipEes 


Private and State Insurance 


S1r,—May a student of official jargon invite the Chief Informa- 
tion Officer of the Ministry of National Insurance to translate 
or explain two passages in his letter which you published on 
February 19:— 

(1) “ Mr Kiely’s pension is now in payment...” Does this 
mean that the pension is now being paid ? 

(2) “the average time for putting a widow’s allowance into 
payment is now 2} weeks.” Does “ putting an allowance into 
payment ” mean paying it or starting to pay it ?—-Yours faithfully, 

House of Commons, S.W.1 HENRY STRAUSS 


Committee on the Ageing 


S1r,—One of the conclusions of the first Report of the Liberal 
Party Committee on the Ageing, published in 1948, was that in 
the interests of the nation and of themselves older workers should 
be encouraged to continue working beyond the minimum pension- 
able ages, and that the obstacles should as far as possible be 
removed. 

he Committee is now trying to cbtain further information on 
these matters, and I should like to invite your readers to inform 
us of (1) modifications in working conditions they know of or 
consider desirable 1o make work for older men and women éasier, 
(2) other obstacles of any kind to continued work by older peopte. 
—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR SELDON, 
Chairman, Committee on the Ageing 
22-3 Gayfere Street, Smith Square, London, S.W.1 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Lobbies for 


Democracy 


(From Our American Staff) 


NEW Congress needs two months to settle down and sort 

out in committee the various Bills offered by the Adminis- 
tration and by private members. Two months have passed, and 
attention now shifts to the floors of the House and the Senate. 
From now until adjournment, those Bills which survive screen- 
ing in committee will be reported out for debate: when that 
debate will begin, in the Senate at least, rests in the lap of the 
filibusterers, but when it does, the season for pressure groups 
will also open. 

The older groups, representing such special interests as oil, 
sugar, real estate, aircraft manufacture, steel and so on, are the 
ones recently described by President Truman as “on the job 
seven days a week and twenty-four hours a day.” Their tech- 
niques, like their reputations, were established long ago, and 
while certain high-powered practitioners of the lobbyist’s art 
may invent new twists to enliven a dull session, they present a 
hazard that is well known. More interesting and less predict- 
able are the new citizens’ groups which go to Capito! Hill to 
represent the public will as contrasted with the private interest 
of business, trade, agriculture or labour. The new groups derive 
their immediate prestige from the election, but they learned their 
skills during the war, and they have at hand the weapon of 
public opinion analysis, which is teaching even the most reluc- 
tant Congressman that perhaps shaking hands and kissing babies 
is not enough. 

The political precipitate of public opinion, in the form of a 
vote cast for one candidate or another, is, of course, only the 
final point in a long process. In the United States this process 
stems from the basic belief that government “ derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” Believing this, 
Americans proceed on the theory thet the governed should know 
to what they are giving their consent. Public education is main- 
tained by the states at great expense for the purpose of giving 
children the kind of training they need in order to function in 
a democracy based on this principle. For their parents, official 
speeches are made and printed, and the Government printing 
office pours out tons of material each year on Federal affairs. 
Much of it comes to the citizen with no more effort than the 
flicking of a radio dial or a letter to a Congressman. This is in 
addition to the unofficial efforts made by press, radio and 
cinema, trade organisations and women’s clubs, the issuers of 
pamphlets and the publishers of books. 

The citizen, in turn, makes his own attempts to educate his 
governors. The taxi driver, the plumber, the farmer, the bank 
cashier and his wife are the ones who receive all this adult 
education and respond to it, even in the process of not respond- 
ing. This interplay of government on citizen and citizen on 
government is as continuous as it is fluid. “ There ought to be 
a law about it” is an American cliché, and a surprisingly large 
number of people both believe it and act upon it. Much of this 
activity is local: a town meeting is called to vote funds for a new 
room to be added to the village school, a neighbourhood peti- 
tions the city for better street lights or more police protection, 
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is drawn from three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘From Our American 
Staff’’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 
with some such attribution as ‘‘From an Industrial 
Correspondent "’ or ‘‘From a Correspondent in Ohio’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 







a city petitions the state to let it raise its debt limit so as to builg 
a new underground. 

This responsible initiative on the part of citizens extends tp 
national and even to international affairs. The man who r 
spent $16 on a cable to Stalin was perhaps OVEr-~Opii- 
mistic, but he was acting in accordance with the American 
pattern. The upper levels of government receive a constant 
stream of new ideas, new techniques, new experiments tried 
out on lower levels by groups of citizens banded together to 
solve common problems. (This is, perhaps, one reason 
schemes for world government which seem mere vapourings in 
other countries take so firm a hold on the imagination of certain 
Americans. Acting together as citizens commonly do at the 
various levels of town, county, state and national government, 
some of them see no reason why it should be insuperably 
difficult to carry the process of democratic self-government one 
step farther.) 


In former years the American citizen with woes or wants 
wrote to the President or talked to his Representative. He still 
does. But as the country has grown (there are now 43§ Repre- 
sentatives for 1§0 million Americans), it has become clear that 
he can act more effectively as a member of a group. It is 
here that modern political inventiveness finds one of its major 
outlets. The two-party system, though it may seem full o 
holes, has not been discarded. But behind that facade and 
increasingly important, both at election time and _ between 
elections, are the various citizens’ organisations which keep an 
eye on Congress. In the days of their impotence they used to be 
called reformers, or scornfully, “ do-gooders ”—a label some of 
the more whimsical are inclined to accept. They have always 
been sure of courtesy from Congressmen, but in the past a 
little else. 

Since the war, and the growth of public opinion polls, this 
glow of noble futility has been dissipated for the very gotd 
reason that the citizens’ groups are learning how to make politics 
work for them. For example, the public support for the 
Marshall Plan which brought about its passage was organised 
by 63 citizens’ groups, ranging in character from the liber 
American Veterans’ Committee to those arch conservatives, the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. |The hold of the 
notorious Crump machine on Tennessee’s voters was broken 
in November by citizens’ groups which banded together to elect 
Senator Kefauver. In Massachusetts the Americans for Demo 
cratic Action got rival labour unions to work on a joint com 
mittee which opposed anti-labour measures and elected candi 
dates endorsed by the ADA. A Californian Congressman who. 
opposing the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, had been tatt- 
less enough to describe protesting constituents as “a bunch of 
ladies’ sewing societies” found himself deprived of his seat 
by the organised votes of those same ladies and their husbands. 

So important have these groups become in the formation 
marshalling of public opinion that they have been given the 
double-edged compliment of study by a firm of public relations 
counsellors and attack by an industrial research association. 
The attack charges that a score of such respected organisations 
as the Foreign Policy Association, the League of Women Voters 
the Young Woman’s Christian Association, provide “ packaged 
thinking ” for their members, that in claiming to represent the 
opinion of millions they actually reflect only the opinion of theit 
leaders, and that their real aim is to further the wishes of the 
executive branch of the government at the expense of helpless 
Congressmen who can muster no such gullible support. Thes 
women are not only “ sympathetic to all the beatitudes of inter 
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nationalism,” but they “ support further and further extensions 
of government in every field of social welfare.” They go far, 
“and perhaps the whole way, toward setting up a socialist state, 
somewhat similar to the British pattern.” The fact that the 
National Industrial Conference Board which makes these charges 
is itself open to the counter charge of putting out “ packaged 
thinking” to serve the ends of businessmen and industrialists 
may have a bearing on its indignation, 

The public relations study, proud rather than censorious, and 
even more impressed, has discovered that “the potential 
influence of citizen-organisations has no parallel.” Of 440 such 
groups which were canvassed, 102 not only hold opinions but 
are engaged in action on legislation affecting national policies 
and programmes. They have 133,811 branches throughout the 
country, and more than 74 million members. Even allowing 
for overlapping memberships, which in such a nation of 
“joiners ” must be many, this body outranks in size, if not in 
homogeneity, both the farm bloc and the 15 million members 
claimed by the labour unions. “Some of its organisations 
approach the stature of big business in annual budgets, size of 

rsonnel (which is to say, working members), managerial 
ability and output.” 


The strength of these groups is that, as November amply 
showed, the last word in national elections lies these days with 
the independent voter. The party organisations still play their 
rles, but they alone cannot summon the majorities to elect or 
to defeat. Nor are professional politicians the only ones who 
forgot this. The poll-takers, the men who measure for profit 
what “ they say,” were so spectacularly wrong that one of their 
members fell back on St. Augustine to express the depth of his 
ignorance. “‘ For so it is, oh Lord my God, I measure it and 
'do not know what I am measuring.” The task now, for 
politicians and poli-takers alike, is to adjust their ideas and their 
instruments of analysis to a new phase in which Americans, far 
from moving into an era of mass action, experiment with group 
techniques to act as effective extensions of the individual will. 


American Notes 


Taft and the Pact 


When Senator Taft revealed that a North Atlantic Pact, 
resembling the Western Hemisphere Defence Treaty, had been 
his idea “right along,” he made it practically certain that the 
Pact would be approved by the necessary two-thirds majority in 
the Senate. The debate on the exact boundaries between the 
powers of the President as Commander-in-Chief, of the Senate 
to approve treaties and of Congress to declare war thus becomes 
academic once more, for the moment at least. So do the implica- 
tions of the Supreme Court’s decision years ago that the treaty 
power is broader than the powers of Congress as laid down in 
the constitution—a decision which concerned a treaty for the 
Protection of migratory birds negotiated with Britain in 1916, a 
year when birds were not alone in needing protection. 

The favourable situation in which the Pact now finds itself is 
due, firstly, to Mr Acheson’s successful, if belated, efforts to 
associate the Senate Foreign Relations Committee with the 
negotiations. It is due, secondly, to the manufacture of a screen 
to conceal the blushes both of the constitution and of Senator 
Connally: the controversial clause in the Pact, which began as 
4 commitmgnt to take military and other action forthwith, now, 
it is understood, pledges the signatories to assist each other in 
such ways, if necessary with armed force, as may seem desirable 
to defend the North Atlantic area. And thirdly, it has been 
Pointed out that in present circumstances America’s readiness to 
Catry out her obligations under the Pact is above suspicion, while 
in the future that readiness depends, not on clauses in a treaty, 

ut on a continued acceptance of the principles of collective 
security by the people of the United S:ates. 

‘The constitutional controversy has had the valuable effect of 
Stimulating public interest in, and understanding of, the commit- 
ments involved in the Pact. But if Senator Taft is as representa- 
live a spokesman as he is usually taken to be, it is not yet generally 
agreed that military aid to help free nations resist aggression is 
af essential companion of the Pact. Legislation to authorise such 
aid is now being drafted, but Mr Taft is uncertain whether he 
Will be able to support it, since he feels it will invite Soviet 
aggression by convincing Russia that war is inevitable. There is 
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little hope of an easy passage for such legislation, even though 
it will take the form of a resolution which requires only a simple 
majority in both Houses, Doubts on the political advisability of 
military aid for Europe will reinforce existing doubts on its 
economic advisability, since it will necessitate either increased 
taxation, deficit financing or reductions in some other field of 
expenditure. The last po:nt has attracted the attention not only 
of those who want economy at any cost but of those who are 
always seeking to undermine the European Recovery Programme. 
Already it is being suggested that the appropriation for economic 
assistance should be stretched to cover military aid as well. 
Against this background Mr Mayhew’s over-optimism at Lake 
Success was particularly unfortunate. 


* * x 


Towards the Insurance State 


Mr Truman has sent proposals to Congress to broaden the 
umbrella of national social security just as both Congress and 
the public are becoming alarmed about the economic weather 
ahead. The House Ways and Means Committee opened its 
hearings this week. The first Bill proposes to increase benefits 
and cover many more people under the old age and survivors’ 
insurance scheme, and to introduce the new principles of protec- 
tion against sickness and long-term disability. The other expands 
Federal responsibility for the care of the needy who, having 
no claims for insurance, are dependent on the state and local 
communities for their bread and shelter. Congress has yet to 
receive the specific proposals encouraging the states to give 
higher unemployment benefits to more workers—a matter about 
which there may be even more urgency. 

The chief reforms sought in old age insurance (which pro- 
vides not only retirement and burial benefits, but pensions to 
widows and dependent children) are larger benefits and the 
addition of some 20 million wage-earners to a scheme which 
now covers about 30 million. Domestic and agricultural workers, 
the self-employed, men in the Forces, workers in non-profit 
institutions, and employees of state and local governments would 
be brought in. Maximum benefits would be raised from $85 to 
$150 a month; minimum benefits would be raised more, pro- 
portionately, for under a system which relates benefits to average 
earnings and length of service, many families and old couples have 
been receiving as little as $15 a month. Permanent disability 
would be treated like old age, and temporary disability insurance 
would be granted up to 26 weeks, with benefits, according to 
previous wages and number of dependents, ranging from $8 to 
$45 a week. : 


Under a system designed to be actuarially sound and to require 
no Treasury subsidy, however, increased taxes cannot lag far 
behind benefits, and Congress, already unenthusiastic about Mr 
Truman’s request for $4 billion in general taxes, is looking 
askance at the proposed addition of nearly $3 billion in social 
security taxes. The Administration proposes an increase in the 
payroll tax, now 1 per cent on both employer and insured, to 
14 per cent in July and 2 per cent in January. In addition, 
the income on which this tax is levied would be raised from 
the first $3,000 to $4,800. The better paid (and their employers) 
would thus be contributing $06 a year instead of the present 
$30 a year. The Ways and Means Committee is already talking 
about giving the President only half a loaf, in the form of an 
increase to 1} per cent next January, and Congress may refuse 
to include farmers, agricultural and domestic workers in the 
scheme. It may also look the disability proposals closely in 
the mouth. 

What is most disappointing in the President’s proposals, and 
is unlikely to be remedied by Congress, is the failure to seek 
ways of simplifying the whole administrative procedure before 
greatly increasing the burden upon it. In a country with the 
economic variations of the United States, flat rates of benefit 
and contribution, such as those in Britain, are probably impractical. 
But the attempt to make the system self-sustaining, and award 
benefits scaled to each individual’s work record and wages, makes 
for many administrative headaches. A similar opportunity to 
introduce a greater degree of uniformity may not soon recur. 


* * * 


Without Benefit of Insurance 


Many needy Americans today remain outside the Federal 
social security framework, because their jobs are not covered or, 
in the case of dependants, the breadwinner was not covered before 
he died. Others necd help to supplement inadequate pensions. 
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Others are disabled. If Congress extends the old age insurance 
scheme, in time the need for public assistance will decline, though 
special cases will always remain. It will be ten or twenty years 
before national insurance is fully effective, however, and during 
that period heavy burdens will continue to fall on the States. 
At present they receive Federal help, on a matching basis, only 
for assistance to the aged, the blind, and dependent children. 
Toward these groups Congress has not been ungenerous; the 
matching formula has been revised three times, and last in 
October, 1948. 

Not all] the effects have been fortunate, however. Increases in 
state relief for the aged have, it is true, shown how inadequate 
are the benefits under insurance, but there has been a danger 
that Congress would regard increased relief as a substitute for 
higher insurance benefits. There has also been a tendency for the 
States to concentrate their money and attention on programmes 
which qualify for Federal grants, and the Townsendites and other 
old people’s groups have done everything to encourage it. The 
needy who are neither blind, old, nor under age have come last 
in the queue, often when there was little left to distribute. 

The Administration proposes, therefore, that the Federal 
government, for the first time since the emergency created by 
the depression, should contribute to general relief on a matching 
basis. It proposes, moreover, that Federal payments should be 
made on a sliding scale, from 40 to 75 per cent of total costs, 
bearing a larger proportion of relief charges in the States with 
the lowest incomes per head. Maximum assistance payments 
would be set at $50 a month for the one or two member family, 
with $20 for each additional dependant. This would correct the 
present anomaly in regard to dependent children, for while the 
first child may receive $27 a month, to which the Federal govern- 
ment contributes, nothing is allowed for the mother, who may be 
equally needy. 

The idea of a sliding scale is not new. In effect, the present 
formula provides one, for the Federal government pays three- 
fourths of the first $20 of the average monthly payment. As the 
poorer States have a low level of relief payments, in many cases 
the Federal government is supplying 75 per cent of the funds. 
To extend this principle further is, in the view of the Advisory 
Council, unwise, for it might put a premium on State extravagance 
at national expense. Another controversial proposal is that the 
Federal government should help to pay the costs of medical care 
for families on relief. At present these fall entirely on the state, 
and consequently very little care is provided precisely for those 
— need is usually the greatest—the needy children and old 
people. 


* * * 


Majors and Minors in Oil 


As long as America’s appetite for oi] was insatiable, there 
was a truce in the perennial war which the minor oil companies, 
the “ independents ” who are interested chiefly in production from 
domestic sources, wage against the majors, the huge concerns 
which not only eee but also refine and distribute oil and 
whose sources of supply are world-wide. Now that domestic 
production is being cut back—in Texas “allowables” have been 
reduced by one-fifth in the last three months—and prices are 
beginning to drop, the war has been resumed. Last year when 
oil was scarce in the United States, the majors began to import 
it and, in the opinion of the independents, this policy is respon- 
sible for the industry’s present plight. The majors reply that, 
even if the United States appears from government statistics to 
be a net importer, this is not in fact so and that in any case 
imports are now being reduced drastically. 

A skirmish has been going on in the hearings on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act, which the independents blame for at 
least some of the increased imports. The main attack, however, 
is centring on the stipulation that oil for the European Recovery 
Programme should be purchased as far as possible outside the 
United States. The House Foreign Affairs Committee was some- 
what taken aback to hear, from the attorney for the independent 
oil producers, that this provision, which was designed to safe- 
guard the American consumer, has turned out to be a subsidy 
for the major companies. It is alleged that it has enabled them 
to dominate the world oil trade, to dump oil on the American 
market and to expand their output to such an extent that oil is 
now in surplus. 

The resumption of exports of stcel pipe, still scarce in the 
United States, for the Trans-Arabian pipeline will be a further 
blow to the independents. But the State Department, perhaps 
on the theory that foreign travel broadens the outlook, is encourag- 
ing the various groups of independents who are trying to attack 
the big firms on their own ground and to safeguard themselves 
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should the predicted exhaustion of American jj reserves 
materialise. These groups are now developing foreign interests 
of their own, in the Middle East and elsewhere. Deve 

near home do not require either as much experience or as 
capital as those further afield and this is one reason why 

and Mexico are both receiving particular attention at the 

The' new discoveries in Canada are being given more importance 
than it is yet certain that they deserve. Mexico is believed to 
have vast potentialities, which the’ major oil companies, remember. 
ing their unfortunate experiences in the past, are not ready to 
develop. 

These two countries are especially interesting to the United 
States because in wartime oil can be imported from them 
overland routes. It is on this question of the national i 
that the independents base their case for protection against the 
assaults of the majors. They insist that, unless domestic 
of oil remains heavy and prices high, old wells will be abandoned 
and new exploration will be negligible. As a result, petroleum 
capacity will become inadequate for defence requirements and 
proven reserves read’ for quick development will not be avail. 
able. To this the oil importers reply, with at least equal truth, 
that domestic supplies consumed in peacetime do not make 
reserves for wartime. ‘They maintain that it is therefore advisable 
to use imports while the seas are open ; furthermore, it is essential 
to the health of the national economy that there should be 
plentiful supplies of oil at the lowest possible price, 


* * * 


Divorce in Disorder 


This year no member of the New York State Legislature js 
willing even to sponsor a Bill to review the eighteenth-century 
Statute which recognises adultery as the sole ground for divorce, 
even though attention has recently been focused on this out-moded 
law. An investigation carried out by the District Attorney in 
New York City has uncovered a serious divorce scandal; as a 
result, a number of pending divorce cases have been thrown out 
of one Court and hundreds of decrees may be invalidated because 
there is evidence that they were granted on collusive or false 
testimony. The discovery of this divorce racket inspired the 
presiding Roman Catholic judge of the Archdiocesan Tribunal 
of New York to issue a statement recommending that divorce be 
banned entirely and a committee of women lawyers to urge that 
the grounds be increased to six. 

The national divorce rate has risen almost without interruption 
for over half a century, except in the depression years, when 
divorces decreased ; presumably in those stark days two could 
live less unhappily than one. At the present rate of conjugal 
failure it is often estimated that almost one in three couples 
may be parted—sooner or later—by divorce. Eighty-five per cent 
of all divorces are uncontested and two-thirds of them are granted 
to women, partly because they have a greater choice of grounds 
and partly because of the tattered tradition of chivalry. 

Two Supreme Court decisions last June clarified some of the 
legal confusion which had existed for years, but, while there is 
less likelihood of a couple being bigamists according to the law 
of one State, adulterers in the view of another, and bride and 
groom in a third, there is still need for more uniformity in the 
State laws. Except for New York and South Carolina, which 
has no divorce law (the first step towards one was taken by the 
voters in November), most States have a number of grounds for 
divorce, although adultery is the only one common to all. Divorces 
are granted for reasons ranging from the quaint “ intolerable 
severity ” in one State to “ habitual drunkenness ” in forty. 
interpretations, residence requirements and conditions of ft 
marriage and alimony vary. Nevada has been the Mecca for q 
and easy divorce because of its six weeks’ residence ‘requirement 
and local interpretation of “extreme cruelty” as “ incompalr 
bility” ; but it is now being challenged by other States 
can offer ski slopes and beaches in addition to liberal laws 
Obviously, it is chiefly the well-to-do who can take advantage 
of the opportunity to reside temporarily in one of these 
while getting a divorce. 

Two possible solutions have been suggested by the advocates 
of generally fairer and more liberal divorce laws. With a mig 
tory population, a Federal !aw would have many advantages, 
this would involve the difficulties of constitutional ame 
A law sufficiently liberal to be ratified would meet opposition from 
the Church, and the easy divorce States might oppose legislate 
which endangered a profitable source of revenue. The America 
Bar Association is in favour of a model State law which 3 
States have already adopted ; it is hoped that public opmon # 
courageous political laedership will lead other States to follow 
New York has a chance to show the way. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Neighbours of the North-West 


(From Our Karachi Correspondent) 


T would be the greatest mistake to imagine that, in the present 

comparatively peaceful atmosphere of the North-West Frontier, 
the Pakistan Government can afford to sit back and congratulate 
jtself on the success of its frontier policy since partition. That 
it has so far been brilliantly successful, in circumstances of some 
delicacy, is beyond doubt; but this must be attributed partly to 
the fact that the Kashmir operations provided a convenient safety 
yalve for the restless energies of the Pathans. What will now 
happen when the tribesmen—perhaps 15,000 of them—come 
marching back to the no-man’s land which is their home, better 
armed and organised than ever before ? If it is assumed, as it 
reasonably can be, that the Kashmir jehad is finished, will they 
be content to hang up their swords, or will they be looking for 
other ways to use them ? 

For a background to any answer to this question, it is necessary 
to take a brief glance at the development of frontier policy 
since parution. It might appear that there had been a sharp 
break with the previous British policy, exemplified by the with- 
drawal of the garrisons from Waziristan, but the main thread 
of continuity has, in fact, been preserved intact. ‘Lhe withdrawal 
of the garrisons took place during the governorship of that great 
frontier officer, Sir George Cunningham, and it is known that he 
had strongly advocated the measure. The tribal levies, which 
formed such an important unit in the British administration, have 
been maintained—even strengthened—and the general scheme of 
things is much as it was. A British Governor is still at the helm. 
The Pakistan Government has, however, had the advantage of 
being able to appeal to Islamic sentiment, and it has consequently 
been able to show a decisiveness which seemed to have been 
lacking in the previous administration. Subversive elements have 
been dealt with drastically and effectively. Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan, the “ Frontier Gandhi,” and his brother were taken into 
custody ; his new party the All Pakistan People’s Organisation, 
was deprived of its leaders and left to die a natural death ; the 
Red Shirt Organisation, which formed its spearhead, was declared 
an illegal body and was suppressed. All this was done under 
cover of a public safety ordinance which talked the language the 
Pathans understand, the language of force and firmness. Such 
a Draconian measure could never have been passed (for the 
ordinance has since become an act of the Legislature) in the 
days of the British administration. 


Reforms Among the Tribesmen 


On the economic side, it might appear to the superficial 
observer that the British administrators had in the past sub- 
consciously followed the biblical maxim that the evil beast should 
be stinted of his provender, and that they regarded the Pathans 
a past praving for, or at best a corpus vile for the training of 
British troops. In fact, however, the previous administration had 
made several tentative attempts to better economic conditions in 
the tribal area, but it was up against the difficulry that any move 
towards setting up schools or hospitals there gave the fanatics 
an opportunity for alleging that the British were attempting to 
turn the Pathan youths into kafirs. Pakistan is obviously better 
Placed in this matter and there is full realisation that economic 
Provision for the tribes is desirable ; but it is equally realised that 
it would be a mistake to hurry the pace. 

Financial considerations apart, there are still political reasons 
Why a gradual advance in providing amenities outside the settled 

icts is preferable to a large-scale onslaught on the backward 
Conditions of the territory. In any case, the returning tribesman 
will want a good deal more than a hospital here and a school 
there. The Mahsuds, in particular, played a really important 
part in the Kashmir fighting, and will be expecting due recognition 
of this. They are perhaps the finest guerilla fighters in the world 
and were organised, with the help of the Pakistan Army, into an 
eficient body of irregular troops. 

The problem of the returning tribesman, though exercising the 
minds of the North-West Frontier Province administration and of 
the Central Government, should not be taken too seriously. It 





is not as if these men had fought right through the campaign ; 
there was a constant turnover, as men returned to their homes 
to see to their harvest or to their private affairs, and were replaced 
by others. Moreover, the majority of the tribes were not engaged 
tO any great extent, and surplus energies are more likely to be 
worked off in inter-tribal fighting than in more dangerous ways. 
But behind the tribes lies Afghanistan, and the attitude of that 
country towards Pakistan since partition has been an enigma. 
The Pakistan Government, for its part, is anxious to see Afghanis- 
tan strong and stable. It would probably welcome a full-scale 
military alliance, which would virtually extend Pakistan’s defen- 
sive frontier to the Hindu Kush, one of the finest natural barriers 
in the world. 


Pinpricks from Afghanistan 


The Afghans have so far proved surprisingly stand-offish 
towards the sister Islamic State established on their southern 
border and, until the middle of 1948, hardly took the trouble to 
conceal their policy of deliberately fomenting the agitation for 
an independent “Pathanistan.” The Fakir of Ipi too, who had 
spurned the free pardon offered him by Pakistan, was known to 
be receiving financial and other encouragement from them. At 
one time relations between the two Governments were somewhat 





tense, and even now the improvement which has taken place 
does not go as far beneath the surface as one could wish. 

It is true that the Afghan Government formally declared that 
it had renounced all territorial claims against Pakistan, but the 
very phrase has, to modern ears, an ominous sound. Probably 
the Afghans are finding it difficult to abandon their traditional 
policy of stirring up the hornet’s nest of the tribes, on both 
sides of the Durand line, against their more powerful southern 
neighbour, on the general view that he would be none the worse 
for an occasional sting. This policy (if such it can be called) is 
astonishingly short-sighted, and must surely yield to Pan-Islamic 
sentiment, fostered by such persons as the Mullah of Shor Bazar, 
whose recent goodwill tour of Pakistan was most welcome and 
successful. 

Yet even now, an incipient agitation is being worked up, 
apparently from Afghanistan, amongst the tribes against the 
Warsak Hydro-Electric project. This project, which owes its 
high priority partly to poi:tical consideraticns, will bring irrigation 
to 65,000 barren acres of tribal territory, and its construction 
wil! bring employment to many. Any attempt to sabotage a 
scheme so beneficial to the North-West Frontier would be pure 
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mischief making, for there can be no rational objection to it. 
The probahility, however, is that this futile and furtive pinprick- 
ing will soon cease. Afghanistan must see where its interest lies ; 
it must recognise that Pakistan has come to stay as the largest 
Muslim State and as an increasingly powerful neighbour whose 
manpower and economic resources might be valuable in its sup- 
port, but would never, in any foreseeable circumstances, be used 
against it. 


European Unionists at Brussels 
[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


THE meeting of the International Council of the European 
Movement last weekend in Brussels was better and mere con- 
structive than the meeting last year at The Hague. Two im- 
portant resolutions among others were passed. The first was a 
concrete proposal to national governments for the composition 
of the projected European Assembly ; the second was a recom- 
mendation to set up a Court of Human Rights to which any indi- 
vidual in the countries participating in the movement could appeal, 

The movement claims the credit for the creation by govern- 
ments of a European Assembly. This claim is valid encugh, and 
the meeting at Brussels has shown that they have bad no difficulty 
in keeping ahead of national governments. A committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr Boothby produced nine recommendations 
for the proposed assembly. If these are adopted by the govern- 
ments concerned, they will produce an assembly of at least 300 
members meeting for a total of at least 45 days a year in two or 
three separate sessions. The members will be chosen by parlia- 
ments, will represent different bodies of opinion and will not 
necessarily be members of national parliaments. The assembly 
itself will, in addition, elect “ personalities chosen for their 
representative European character including those belonging to 
countries which are unable to pronounce themselves demo- 
cratically.” Lord Layton, fearing that this last provision would 
upset the balance of the assembly and so delay the transfer of 
real authority to it, moved to deprive the co-opted members of the 
vote, but his amendment was rejected. 


As a result of another resolution of the meeting, a second 
committee considered the creation of a European Court of Human 
Rights. After considering the many problems involved, they 
wisely restricted themselves to the formulation of six guiding 
principles, which were to be translated into a more precise and 
technica! form by a permanent legal section which is now being 
set up. The court would not be expected, for instance, to enforce 
all the rights set eut in the United Nations declaration, since 
many of these cannot be protected by legal processes. Article 1 
of the declaration, for example, proclaims that all men should 
act towards one another in a spirit of brotherhood ; it is impossible 
tc gjve a man the right to bring an action for a breach of 
brotherhood. The legal experts took over the task of deter- 
mining which rights could, in fact, be enforced by law. 

It is essential, if a new international court is to be able to 
werk, that it should not be sub nerged by a flood of applications 
from cranks and disappointed litigants. While, therefore, any 
person who is a citizen of, or domiciled in, any of the states 
subscribing to the convention establishing the court should have 
the right to plead in it, the meeting at Brussels recommended 
that a commission should be set up to filter and to investigate 
petitions (including the making of inquiries in the countries con- 
cerned), to attempt to remove grievances by conciliation, and, 
where necessary, to put the machinery of the court in motion. 
The court would not entertain anv petition unless all pessibilities 
of redress in national courts had been exhausted or unless there 
was an unreasonable delay in the national judicial system. 


It is obviously impossible at this stage to endow such a court 
with the power to enforce its decisions. It will, therefore, be 
limited to making declarations, awarding damages and requiring 
governments either to repeal obnoxious legislation or to initiate 
penal or administrative proceedings. If governments fail to 
comply, the court can do no more than report the matter to the 
Council of Europe, but presumably it is hoped that the advan- 
tages of European union will prove to be such that a threat by the 
Council to deny benefits to a member state will constitute a 
sufficiently strong sanction to ensure respect for the court. 

The tone of the plenary sessions of the meeting at B-ussels, 
however, was not sc practical as that of its committees. This is 
disturbing since the European Assembly wil] probably resemble 
the Brussels meeting. The meeting cpened inevitably and zppro- 
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priately with the firing of the big guns—Mr Churchill and 
M. Spaak in person and M, Blum and Signor de Gasper; 
proxy. Then followed a dozen set speeches which included a hj 
propertion of more or less boring special pleadings on wel} Worn 
themes. At later plenary sessions the announcement that Mr X 
would speak for such-and-such a country seemed to impel each 
national delegation to put forward a speaker of its own, even 
though all speakers said much the same thing and dissipated 
their efforts in repetitive rhetoric which pleased the orators moge 
than it benefited the audience. This defect may be cured if the 
European Assembly is more contentious than the meeting at 
Brussels, but it cannot be completely cured so long as each 
country aims at making its voice heard as often as every other 
country. It might be an advantage not to announce the 
nationality of the speakers, who are, after all, supposed to be 
Europeans first raiher than nationals of particular Europegy 
countries. 


- Arab Post-Mortem 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN BEIRUT] 


Botn at Rhodes and in Ras-el-Neakura, at the foot of the hills of 
Lebanon, direct negotiations are proceeding between srael and 
individual Arab states with much prospect of success. In Being 
a collection of those same states is being invited to assemble by the 
UN Conciliation Commission. But the Commission is making a 
mistake if it thinks that the Arab states, which are unequally dis. 
comfited by what has happened in Palestine, will negotiate jointly 
in front of third parties. —The Commission’s members are new to 
the Middle East or they would not even have suggested 59 
embarrassing an encounter. Their insensitiveness to prevailing 
susceptibilities is another proof—af one is needed—that the 
General Assembly simply makes confusion worse confounded 
when, to disguise its ineffectuality, it hands its problem from 
team to team of novices in the subject. 


In helping Israel’s Arab neighbours to save their faces, it is 
essential to know their view of what has happened and to respect 
the fact that, if stable neighbours for Israel are desirable, their 
governments must be enabled to go home with something to show 
for their war effort, and with someone else to blame for their 
shortcomings. This someone may be Allah, or the British for 
failing to supply arms, or—in the case of Transjordan and Egypt 
—another Arab state. 

As most Arabs see events, these were as follows: the Arb 
League leaders had decided, in 1947, that they could overcome 
Zionist forces and need not accept the Assembly’s partition resolu 
tion. They judged that the British would maintain order until 
the last British troops left in August, 1948. As they were most 
anxious not to come into armed conflict with these forces (largely 
because the Arab states had always purchased their military equip 
ment in Britain and were therefore dependent on Britain for arms 
and ammunition) they planned that the 400,000 Arabs inside 
Palestine, stiffened by the “ Liberation army ” of irregulars under 
Fawzi el Kawkji, should run resistance till the British went. This, 
of course, was a miscalculation. Their conjectures were thrown 
out partly by the action of Jewish terrorists and partly by the 
hotheadedness of the Arab irregulars. These were out for blood 
and loot on classic lines, would not train because they “knew 
10w to fight,” and began attacking Jews. 


The Arab League’s decision to invade Palestine immediately 
the British left was therefore no planned affair. It was takenat 
a few days’ notice. All the individual state members had brought 
troops to the frontier some weeks earlier, but none had thought 
Out any concerted project. Their soldiers were enthusiastic. They 
were prepared to die because the United Nations refused @ 
observe the democratic principle whereby a majority of Palestine’s 
inhabitants should have their say in the future form of its goveml 
ment. They felt that the Zionists had had tremendous advantages 
over them at Lake Success, and that they could now demonsitale 
to the world that what they lacked in money and internation 
backing they could make up with brawn and bravery. ¢ 
every Arab, in every Arab country, believed and still believes 
that, had it not been for the first truce imposed upon them. by 
Uno, Britain and other outsiders, they would have won the Wah 
There is no doubt that certain Jewish areas were at this junctio® 
extremely hard pressed. Certainly, had the truce not been 
declared on June 11th, the Arabs would have killed more Jew 
than they did, which would from their point of view have been 9 


much gain. At the same time they totally underrated the factor 
of Jewish morale 
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SWITZERLAND... 
NON-STOP 


For your Swiss summer holidays—fly direct 
to ZURICH (£28.16 ret.) or GENEVA 
(£27 ret.), by fast modern Convair or Viking 
airliners, BASLE (£27 ret.) or BERNE 
(£28 ret.). 

BOOKINGS: British European Airways, Dorland 
Hall, Regent Street, $.W.1, GERrard 9833, 
BEA offices or Travel Agents (no booking fee). 
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Either as hour or half hour glasses, they were 

_ turned to mark the times of the watches, and 
as each hour was called by the quartermaster 
the ship’s bell was struck. The taking of the 
noon sight, when the ship’s day began, was a 
solemn ritual, 
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discovered that 


Smithson Tennan t diamonds and carbon 


are chemically the same. He proved it by weighing a diamond, 
heating it with potassium nitrate, and then weighing the 
carbon dioxide produced. Tennant made other important 
discoveries. In 1803 he noticed that when crude platinum was 
dissolved in aqua regia (a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids) a black powder was left, Leading chemists of the time 
believed this to be graphite or “ blacklead”’. Tennant did not, 
and his investigations resulted in the discovery of two new 
metals, iridium and osmium. Iridium—so called because of 
the varied colours of its compounds — is used for tipping 
the gold nibs of fountain pens. It is so hard that it lasts 
almost indefinitely and, like gold, is not corroded by ink. 
Osmium is the heaviest substance known. 

The son of a Yorkshire 
clergyman, Tennant was born in Wensleydale in 1761. His 
interest in chemistry began early, and at the tender age of 
nine he was found making gunpowder for fireworks. He 
studied chemistry at the University of Edinburgh and at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. Later he travelled extensively 
in Europe and met many of the leading scientists of other 
countries. In 1813 he was appointed Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Cambridge, but was killed two years 
later in a riding accident while on 
holiday at Boulogne. The nib of the 
modern fountain pen is one reminder 
of the work of this distinguished English 


chemist. 
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In retrospect, soberer Arabs now assess the Jewish forces at the 
time of the invasion at some 120,000 trained men and women as 
against some 60,000 Arab invaders. But, whatever the figures, the 
Arabs made the stupid mistake of proclaiming resonant victories 
before they had done more than occupy non-Jewish areas. Mean- 
while they were short of ammunition and their leaders knew 11. 
But once launched on the path of proclaiming victories and 
denying the truth to their own peoples, they became subject— 
Egypt in particular—to public pressure for resuming the offensive, 
and, led by Egypt, they made the error of refusing to extend the 
truce and of fighting again in July. Arab soldiers are not tempera- 
mentally suited to living in truce conditions. Some of them were 
short of pay packets, others of comforts; many found the 
Palestinians—particularly round Gaza—a disappointing, thieving 
jot. By July, therefore, they were fighting with little heart and 
less skill. A combination of their loss of morale, and of Jewish 
skill in evading the arms embargo by making dollar purchases 
behind the Iron Curtain, led to the results that every public 
except the Arab public knows to be an Israeli victory. 


Intelligent Arabs are seriously worried by the causes of their 
collapse. Some see that it cannot all be blamed upon the British, 
or Uno or the foreigner. They are therefore ready to blame one 
another and so to deepen the rifts now visible between the Trans- 
jordanians (who have always been realists), the Saudis (whose 
king is thankfully remote from an adventure in which he does 
not want to participate further), and the Egyptians, who are 
principally to blame for the way the man in the street has been 
misled. The local effects of these shortcomings are not likely to 
be great ; for the Israelis, who want tranquil neighbours for the 
time being, have let the Egyptians go home with results that they 
can present as a success. But their longer term effect may well 
be a break-up of the Arab League in a cloud of recrimination, 
followed by its re-formation as a purely Asiatic affair. ‘The 
withdrawal of Egypt into Africa need cause no regrets. From 
the purely Arab standpoint, it would produce a group far more 
homogenous than that formed in 1945. From Israel’s point of 
view Egypt in isolation would be the easier to cajole and flatter 
into a useful relationship: this process has already begun. From 
Britain’s angle, it would remove from a group of states that is not 
fundamentally anti-British, a leading member that has spread 
much ijl-will towards Britain. 


Life with Groundnuts 


[FROM A COKRESPONDENT IN TANGANYIKA] 


BLAMING the groundnut scheme is a new sport in Africa and 
at home, and there are many things of major policy and minor con- 
cern which are blameworthy. Mest of these have been aired, as 
they should be, loudly in public. No one could complain of any 
lack of critic'sm regarding any aspect of this undertaking, but 
few have considered what the scheme means to the men and their 
families out here and what effect all this criticism has on them. 


On paper it might have been tidier for there to have been a two- 
or three-vear programme of fierce preparation of the ground, 
to be undertaken by men only, before being joined by their 
families. But after the long vears of separation in the war there 
is a strong argument that this could not have been done—the 
labour would not have signed on. So it is that families are 
pouring out, and there is an ever-increasing pressure for more and 
more to come in less and less time. 


In Kongwa to-day settling is done on mass production lines. 
Fifteen families a month are installed, if they are ready in time, 
in fifteen identical houses, with fifteen identical suites of furniture, 
lamps and shades, even pots and pans. For the health of the 
community in general, each house and its immediate surroundings 
come under strict supervision and attention. You do not own 
the house or-its contents, You may not alter an electric point, and 
if you have any running repairs or amy needs connected with 
building, carpentering or fixing, there is only one source at which 
to apply for the necessary work—the Overseas Food Corporation. 
The same applies to transport, to shopping ; even to receiving 
your personal mail. Two years ago there was nothing here, now 
it has been brought by the OFC for the OFC. It is hardly 
surprising that the Corporation should have to bear the brunt 
of all criticisms. 


It is a pity that more people coming to live and work on the 
scheme could not and cannot have a chance of knowing what is 
going on in the daily life of other citizens in other African towns 
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and settlements. In Britain to-day it is too often taken for gran 
that the far-flung Empire is basking in a benevolent sun ang 

ing on milk and honey. Rationing of foodstuffs, coupled with 
complete blanks from time to time if transport or supplies fail, 
can be found anywhere, and come as a shock to the housewife 
fresh from home. Queueing in shops is resented heart 
here, and perfect service is expected from Africans who: : 
many Cases never come across the European way of life before 


There are plenty of real grievances, and in a communip 
almost 2,000 even petty annoyances grow into major prot 
when everybody is so closely thrown together. Unfortunately 
not only the working day, but off time and living conditions are 
all communal. There is no evening paper to switch le 
minds to the current murder story. There is a typed daily news 
sheet in Kongwa; but such is human nature that its readers 
turn to the back page to see who is the latest person appeal 
for his lost hat to be returned, before they assimilate the shor 
paragraphs on world-shaking events on the front page. 


It is possible to find examples to fit almost any theory aboy 
the success or failure of the settlement of families out here. Tt 
is true in a number of cases to say that a man’s efficiency and 
output goes down when his family arrive and he is beset by their 
ailments and problems. It is equally true that a man loses hear 
and interest if he has been separated from his family for mg 
months and sees little prospect of their joining him. Theoret 
most men out here agree that it is wrong for hordes of families 
to come out before the conditions can be more stabilised, and, 
above all, before the urgent needs of the business side of this 
undertaking have been looked after. But suggest to any one of 
them that he should defer bringing his own family out, and the 
result is a simple lesson in the difference between practice and 
theory. 

The women have to make a big adjustment, all the bigger for 
the stringent conditions imposed on them during and after the 
war at home. They are constantly brought up against changes 
affecting the most minute ana familiar details of their daily living, 
and these assume alarming proportions when combined with the 
need for communicating in Swahili to an African who is equally 
strange to what is expected of him. 


There are cases of wives who are temperamentally unable to 
adjust themselves ; there are others whose health cannot stand 
up to the climate and life, and this is no place for anyone who 
cannot throw off the inevitable illness to which anyone may b& 
prone from time to time. These cases are, however, outnumbered 
by the others who setile down remarkably quickly, but ther 
is One prime factor which can upset a family no matter what the 
wife may feel or achieve in settling in, and that is if the husbant 
iS unceriain or unhappy in his job—that again is another dire 
charge on the OFC. 


There is a very clearly defined vicious circle. A man B 
engaged to further the growing of groundnuts. His family ae 
due to join him, and in theory half his energy is directed to grow 
ing nuts, half to providing amenities for his family. If he skimps 
on his family, they will not be happy, and he will clear out at the 
end of his contract. If he works hard to ensure reasonable com 
ditions for them, then another man must come out to give a hand 


with the nut-growing side of the job. The trouble is that that 
man has a family, too. 


There are two points which should govern the intake of families 
to the scheme. The first, that the development work and all is 
ancillaries should not be hung up or deferred beyond an 
point in favour of buildings and supplies needed for families. The 
second is that there is a sharply defined limit beyond which i 
is not safe to go, from the point of view of health and hygieat, 
and the guaranteed supply of basic foodstuffs. To speed the 
family intake in defiance of these limiting factors must be ® 
court major disaster and cause serious unhappiness. = 


The uncertainty which undoubtedly hovers over everyone's 
head will be best allayed by a clear, firm policy producing tang@ 
results—not necessarily in nuts, but in providing the necessal 
working facilities. Criticism at home, unless really well informe 
and free of political manceuvring, creates a running sore for even 
body in East Africa. If a man has been working hard for mont 
under uncomfortable and trying conditions, it’ makes him f 
if someone at home suggests in a superior tone that cvery 
do with the groundnuts scheme is bad and a waste of time. 
are very few people who are capable of doing well without 
couragement and recognition of their efforts. This scheme 
been started and must be carried through. Vestru 
informed criticism can, and does, do as much direct 
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Changing Capital Market 


ESPITE all the discussion in recent years about the need 
for saving and for the replenishment of Britain’s depleted 
capital equipment, the statistical documentation of the nature 
and origins of savings is still very meagre—certainly by contrast 
with the wealth of data which are now regularly presented 
about other important aspects of the national economy. There 
is no ready means, therefore, of measuring with any precision 
the changes which are taking place in the structure of the capital 
market, but there is no doubt that they are changes which may 
have far reaching effects upon the vitality of British industry. 

To some extent, of course, these changes are associated with 
nationalisation or with other policies which are transferring 
the control of important blocks of the economy into public 
hands. In this sector the problems of the supply of capital 
are problems of politics rather than of finance. Within the 
limits set by Parliament, the Government will always secure 
the cash it requires for its own undertakings—even though its 
borrowings either involve some inflationary pressure or alterna- 
tively demand penal taxation to produce a budget surplus 
on current account. Despite the growth of the public sector, 
with all its attendant problems of maintaining efficiency and 
initiative in nationalised undertakings, there is no doubt that 
in this critical phase of industrial reconstruction—and probably 
for many years beyond that—a preponderant part of Britain’s 
economy will remain in private hands. Over this wide sector 
of the economy, the vital replenishment of capital must there- 
fore continue to depend upon a sufficient flow of private 
savings through investors who, in varying degrees, are prepared 
to take the risks of business enterprise. In the recent past, 
and especially since the launching of the policy of disinflation, 
most public discussion has been focused upon the need for 
ensuring a sufficient flow of aggregate savings to balance the 
nation’s capital account as a whole. This is of course a highly 
important objective ; but it should be noted that broad policies 
of this kind are designed to check inflation. Even if they 
succeed in this object, they do little or nothing in themselves 
to ensure that financial capital is available to industry in the 
forms in which it is required. 

Broadly speaking, there are four channels through which 
risk capital has traditionally been provided: first, from the 
surpluses of private individuals which are employed in the 
direct financing of private businesses—generally small busi- 
nesses, but sometimes large ; secondly, from the accumulating 
surpluses of undistributed profits of companies ; thirdly, from 
new personal savings which flow directly or indirectly through 
the Stock Exchange into new public issues of securities ; and 
fourthly, from personal savings, especially small savings, which 
reach industry indirectly through the big institutional investors 
such as the insurance companies. The fiscal tendencies of 
the past thirty years have produced a taxation system so 
steeply progressive that it has dried up by far the greater part 
of the first of these traditional sources. This system, 
reinforced by the more narrowly political tax measures of the 
present Government, has moreover greatly depleted the flow 
through the second channel. Unless these tendencies are 
sharply reversed—and even a drastic pruning of Government 
expenditure could hardly produce more than moderate relief 
from the “ progression” of taxation—it seems evident that 
the supply of capital in future must come increasingly through 


the third and fourth channels, and both of these will tend tg 
be fed more and more by the moderate or small savers. jp 
these circumstances, it is hard to see how British industry wij 
be able to count in future upon as large a proportion of isk 
capital as it has enjoyed in the past—and undoubtedly needs 
for its healthy development. The “ little” men who are em. 
ploying tiny surpluses are not, as a body, disposed to take 
risks. On the other hand, the institutions which gather up these 
small savings and direct them towards industry, cannot afford 
to employ more than a moderate proportion of their resources 
in this fashion. 

It is too soon to try to guess how these problems may 
eventually be solved. Ultimately, perhaps, new types of 
financial institutions may come into being ; or existing insti- 
tutions, such as the banks, may need to alter their traditional 
habits more or less radically. At present, all that seems clear 
is that the problems now looming up will tend to become 
more pressing as the fragmentation of savings proceeds, 

For the early future, unless a disproportionate part of the 
nation’s savings is to be canalised through the institutional 
investors, the greatest need seems to be to encourage the 
maximum flow of direct investment by the moderate and 
small savers which, in the aggregate, are becoming increasingly 
important. If this is to be done, investors will need the safe- 
guard of a wide and flexible capital market. If the small 
investor is to be induced to provide risk capital, he will 
need above all things that liquidity which is offered by a fre 
security market. The problem of ensuring a ficxible and 
efficient Stock Exchange mechanism is, therefore, in the fore- 
front of these difficult questions of providing an adequate flow of 
capital for Britain’s industrial re-equipment amid the changes 


in the nature of savings. 
* 


Unfortunately, the very influences which are drying up th 
supply of risk capital at its sources are also impairing th 
efficiency of the Stock Exchange machine. In recent months, 
Stock Exchange turnover has been at a low ebb, and many 
members of the Stock Exchange community have been hand 
put to cover their expenses. At first it was widely 
supposed that this depression was merely the natural aftermath 
of the Dalton boom and the inevitable consequence of sud 
specific measures as nationalisation, dividend limitation, th 
bonus issues tax and the doubling of the Stamp Duty @ 
transfer deeds. Now it is becoming apparent that much @ 
the trouble derives from fundamental changes of the kin 
indicated above, and has been brought to light now that the 
long sustained inflationary conditions are beginning to subside. 

The nature of these changes, and of their impact upon tk 
Stock Exchange, is examined at some length in a series 
eight articles in the current issue of The Banker under th 
title of “The Future of the Stock Exchanges.” ‘The diagnoss 
which emerges is that the structure of the market, its methods 
of business and its manpower have been determined by invest 
ment conditions which are fast disappearing—if, indeed, the 
have not already disappeared. The mechanism was geared 104 
flow of active business, including speculative transactions, from 
a relatively small number of large personal investors. 
investors were in the class which has been hit hardest by, 
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fiscal progression of the past decade, first by the effect of death 
duties in steadily breaking up the large estates and, secondly, 
by such swingeing taxation of income as precludes saving and 
ofien compels prolonged dissaving. For many years the Stock 
Exchange has of course done a large business for small 
investors ; but generally speaking, this business is economic, 
only when sustained by a broad flow of large orders. Now 
(so runs the diagnosis) the market faces a further and probably 
severe curtailment of this remunerative personal business. In 
its place, there will be an increase in the institutional business 
which requires such specialised and extended services from 
the market that it tends to be concentrated upon a relatively 
emall number of stockbroking firms. There will also be 
greatly increased potentialities for small and very small busi- 
ness—if the Stock Exchange can attract it and if it can handle 
jt economically. But such business, even if it can be made 
economic in the sense that the average small bargain yields 
a margin beyond average costs, can never provide turnover 
on the scale which the market expected from the large private 
business which is disappearing: the “little ” man will always 
tend to be a stay-put investor. 

Even so, The Banker’s articles leave no doubt that the Stock 
Exchange should make every effort to attract business of this 
character. Otherwise, there will inevitably be a permanent 
narrowing of the market and an impairment of its capacity to 
function efficiently as a vital link—which, willy-nilly, it must 
for long continue to be—in the chain between savings and 
business enterprise. There is, of course, the further question, 
which The Banker mentions but does not dwell upon, whether 
direct investment by the little man, especially in equity 
securities, would be socially desirable. In the absence either of 
a drastic reversal of recent fiscal trends or of far-reaching 
changes in the habits of institutional investors, risk bearing by 
small investors may be necessary to the health and vitality of 
industry and, therefore, to the whole community. But could 
investment advisers honestly say that such a development would 
serve the interests of the small investors considered individually? 
Without prejudging such difficult questions, it can safely be 
said, however, that there will certainly be a steadily widening 
field of moderate-sized savers for whom direct investment 
would not involve disproportionate responsibilities. 

* 


By what means should efforts be made thus to widen the 
scope of the market? The Banker, while discussing various 
possibilities, says that its object was to promote discussion 
rather than to draw firm conclusions. But the analysis points 
quite clearly to the probable lines of future evolution. Con- 
fronted with the problem of rising costs in narrowing markets, 
Many members of the Stock Exchange community have been 
toying with the possibility of increasing their net revenue from 
commissions—if not by raising charges to the public, then at 
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least by reducing or abolishing the proportion returned to agents. 
Obviously, it is not by such means that the eventual solution 
can be found—as, indeed, was plainly shown by the widespread 
Opposition to the abortive proposals of the Stock Exchange 
Council to narrow the range of commission-sharing, 

The first requirement in any campaign to broaden public 
interest in Stock Exchange securities must be to make such 
investment attractive to the little man and at the same time 
economic for the Stock Exchange community. The requisite 
reduction in members’ costs probably cannot be secured except 
by radical reform of the mechanical and clerical processes of 
stock market operation. The most fruiiful possibility, it seems, 
lies in some’ plan for centralised book-keeping and settlement, 
such as was worked out (but never in fact needed) during the 
war. Even with the economies which such a reorganisation 
might yield there would be no assurance, however, that an 
increasing proportion of small business could be undertaken 
economically if the market had to approach small investors 
direct, instead of through institutional agents such as the banks 
which are already in direct touch with a host of potential in- 
vestors throughout the country. In recent years, the rise in 
the corporate status of the Stock Exchange—transforming it 
from what was formerly virtually a private club into a national 
institution which accepts wide responsibilities to the whole 
community of investors—has been accompanied by an effort 
to raise also the status of the Stock Exchange profession. An 
important part of this effort has been the policy of reducing the 
extent to which the market relies on agents for the introduction 
of business. This policy, it seems, deserves careful re-examina- 
tion in the light of the underlying changes indicated above. 


Another problem which urgently demands attention is that 
arising from the impairment of the jobber mechanism which, 
traditionally, has been the pride of the London market. Pro- 
gressive taxation has so diminished the capital of most jobbing 
firms as to make it impossible for many of them to run a 
position sufficiently large to enable them to discharge properly 
their shock-absorbing function, with the result that dealing 
conditions in the market become increasingly difficult and prices 
increasingly erratic. This problem, it might be thought, is 
one to which the Stock Exchange authorities ought to turn their 
attention without delay—for the difficulties here might be 
alleviated, if not removed, by measures which involve none 
of the radical changes in traditional policies which may be 
needed to meet the longer range problems. It may be, of 
course, that the underlying political and fiscal trends have 
permanently narrowed the scope of the market and may even- 
tually necessitate, whatever reforms are contemplated, some 
contraction of the Stock Exchange community. Yet the market 
has a vital function to perform, and it has a duty—to the whole 
community as well as to its own members—to discharge it as 
efficiently as changing circumstances permit. 
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The Ebb 


HE falls in American commodity prices this year and twelve 

months ago have shown remarkable similarity. On both 
occasions farm prices have been affected—grains, cotton, fats and 
oils, and cocoa. On both occasions, the falls have given rise to 
anxiety about a possible American recession. Similarity can be 
pursued still further. The break in prices repeated itself this 
year almost to the day, and the immediate causes were again 
essentially local in character. On both occasions the market 
lacked the support of the Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
on both it has been affected by good harvest prospects. There 
are, however, some important although possibly less obvious 
differences between the periods. Last year’s fall in wheat prices 
succeeded a three dollar peak ; this year the fall has followed a 
year of declining prices, and has been less dramatic. Cotton 
prices have shown greater stability than those of any other 
agricultural product in both years. In both periods, official base 
metal prices have been unaffected. 


Short period trends in the commodity markets must be 
studied in relation to longer term trends. Monthly changes for 
ten commodities during 1947 and 1948 are shown in the 
accompanying charts. Apart from seasonal variations, the trend 
in basic foods like wheat, maize, sugar and cocoa has been falling 
for a year. Wheat and maize reached their peak in January, 
1948, sugar in December, 1947, and cocoa in November, 1947. 
The trend in raw material prices has still been rising, though 
there are signs that the rise has now spent its main force. 
American cotton was exceptional since its average price last year 
was lower than in 1947 ; the reverse was true of Egyptian cotton 
prices, which reached their peak last July. Wool also rose 
further in 1948 and recovered quickly from the setback in the 
summer. Recovery, however, has proved much more difficult 
for rubber. Non-ferrous metals without exception rose during 
1948, though towards the end of the year consumers were no 
longer eager to pay high premiums above official selling prices 
to secure early delivery and scrap prices were falling. 


So much for price movements in the past twelve months. 
What of future prospects? The answer entails an examination 
of supply and demand. World production of wheat in the season 
to the end of June is estimated at 6,200 million bushels and of 
maize 6,050 million bushels. These quantities are larger than 
before the war, wheat by 3 per cent and maize by 28 per cent. 
Given favourable weather, another bumper wheat crop in the 
Northern hemisphere can be expected this year, and the dis- 
posal of surplus supplies may become difficult. World sugar pro- 
duction in 1948-49 is estimated at 30} million tons against 
295 million tons in 1937-38. Surplus production is already a 
problem in Cuba where foreign demand has been restricted by 
lack of dollars. Cocoa production has expanded significantly 
during the current season ; provisional estimates put supplies at 
704,000 tons, almost equal to the average for 1935-39. For the 
staple foodstuffs, there is some evidence that the period of acute 
shortage is passing. But world supplies of certain foods such as 
oils, fats and meat are still below requirements. 


There are indications of increased production of many raw 
materials. World output of cotton for 1948-49 is put at 
29} million bales compared with 25} million bales in 1947-48, 
but stocks at the beginning of the season were very low and 
world supplies in 1948-49 are only one per cent larger than a 
year ago. If consumption remains at last year’s level, carry-over 
stocks at the end of this season will only be 4 per cent larger. 
Prospects for wool are not encouraging for the consumer. 
Current world production is estimated at 3,800 million Ib. 
greasy basis) or 3 per cent more than in 1947-48. But con- 
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of Prices 


sumption is still well above this figure and world stocks of 
woo! accumulated during the war have already been 
liquidated. Wool production cannot be rapidly expanded singe 
three to five years are needed to build up sheep flody 
Future consumption, however, could be affected by the sub. 
stitution of other materials for wool. Jute supplies are likely 
to remain short until a satisfactory agreement can be reached 
between the Dominions of India and Pakistan, and until trays. 
port to the ports has been improved. The resumption of 
private trade in hard hemps from the beginning of 1949 sug. 
gests that sisal production in Africa may expand, particularly 
if it continues to be used as a substitute for jute. 

Rubber production showed a welcome expansion in 194g. 
world output is estimated at 1,515,000 tons compared with 
1,255,000 in 1947. Production in Malaya may decline some. 
what during the current year as replanting progresses, by 
world output is likely to equal, if not to exceed, last year’s level 
Production figures for non-ferrous metals in 1948 are not yet 
available, but estimates can be made based on the first nine to 
eleven months of the year. World copper production would 
appear to have reached 1,950,000 tons compared with 1,876,000 
tons in 1947, and lead production to have exceeded 1,400,000 
tons against 1,227,000 tons a year earlier. Zinc production, 
however, is believed to have shown only a very modest increas 
from 1,450,000 tons in 1947 to 1,500,000 tons last year, Tin 
output on the other hand, recovered remarkably well im 1948 
and towards the end of the year was running well above its 
prewar level. World output is estimated at a little over 150,000 
tons compared with 137,800 tons in 1947. 


x 


World production of most commodities at any rate is expan- 
ing and stocks are being built up to a more normal level. Yet 
except in one or two foodstuffs there is no apparent threat of 
unwieldy surplus supplies. If world consumption this year were 
no higher than last year the chances would favour some further 
fall in commodity prices, though not a serious fall. But theres 
no guarantee that this assumption about consumption will be 
fulfilled. The United States now assumes a much mor 
important role in the world’s commodity markets than ever it 
had before the war. This is not entirely due to the closure d 
the many commodity markets which before the war were centred 
in Britain. For many years, the United States has been the 
world’s largest consumer of base metals, of rubber, cotton and 
many other raw materials, but it formerly produced enough of 
them (apart from rubber and tin) to meet its own needs. 

Since the war, however, American consumption of thes 
primary commodities has greatly increased and in much greater 
degree than world production—where that has increased, Last 
year, the United States consumed nearly a third of the world’s 
output of raw cotton, 40 per cent of the world’s rubber output 
(this despite its own large synthetic rubber output), neatly two 
thirds of the world’s copper, about 40 per cent of the world’s 
lead and approximately half of the world’s zinc and tin. 
Proportions may tend to decline as recovery in Europe pt- 
gresses, but they underline the importance of America in 
markets. America has become more dependent on imported 
raw materials, and in particular on imports of non-fertows 
metals: in 1947, the United States imported 27 per cent mote 
raw materials by volume than it did before the war ; its expot 
of crude foodstuffs has increased threefold in volume duritg 
the same period. 

America’s influence on commodity prices is thresfald. ‘Those 
agricultural products which it exporis in large quantiti- 
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wheat, maize, and cotton—are governed by minimum prices 

aranteed to American farmers by the US Government ; unless 
the Government is empowered by Congress to sell these com- 
modities at prices lower than the support prices, the latter will 
tend to become minimum world prices. This poses the problem 
whether, in the face of world surpluses, even the American 
Government could finance stockpiling on the vast scale which a 
rigid support policy would involve. The support price is 
derived from the so-called “ parity price” which is the average 
price for the particular commodity in question during the base 
period of 1909-14 multiplied by an index of farmers’ costs. 
The support prices are fixed by Congress at a given percentage 
(at present 90 per cent for basic commodities) of the parity 
prices. Since American prices for wheat and maize are now 
down to their support level, while cotton is not much above, 
the main hope of lower prices in the coming year is through a 
lowering of the index of prices paid by farmers. Nearly half 
the weight of this index centres on cost of living items and 37 
per cent on goods which farmers require for their work. There 
are already signs that the cost of living in the United States is 
falling, and this in turn should tend to reduce the index of 
prices paid by farmers and the support prices. 

America’s second influence on commodity prices derives from 
its huge industrial demand. This raises the question whether 
“ disinflationary adjustment ” of prices of the kind recently seen 
can be kept within reasonable control. American farm 
incomes are estimated to have fallen by 4 per cent in 1948 
end are expected to fall further by 10 per cent this year. 
If export possibilities are restricted by the general shortage 
of dollars, and if the total pressure of domestic demand 
in America should be relaxed further, consequential price 
adjustments could go a considerable way. History proves the 
risks of forecasting, but at least it can be said that the American 
economy is much less exuberant than it was twelve months ago, 
and some pointers towards a slackening of demand are clearly 
evident. 
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Thirdly, American purchases for the strategic stockpile have 
an obvious influence on the commodity markets. The stockpile 
consists of 67 commodities ranging from industrial diamonds, 
rubber, various metals and ores, to vegetable oils, and it is 
generally considered that strategic purchases each year will be 
limited to 10 per cent of American consumption. Purchases 
of natural rubber and tin for the stockpile last year certainly 
exceeded this proportion. The speed at which supplies are 
accumulated will depend on political developments; if strategic 
demand is superimposed on a high American demand, prices 
can respond very quickly, as past experience shows. If, how- 
ever, American consumption declines under the influence of a 
recession, American strategic purchases are likely to do no 
more than limit the fall in commodity prices. 

From Britain’s standpoint, the important issue is whether 
falling world prices would bring greater benefits from an 
improvement in the terms of trade than the potential harm which 
they might do to the markets for British exports. Such raw 
materials as are still purchased by the Government are procured 
on quarterly or six-monthly contracts, and these prices will 
therefore tend to reflect changes in the world markets after a 
moderate interval. On the other hand, food is mainly purchased 
by the Government under long-term contracts which provide 
for a revision of prices each year. Although the annual prices 
will tend to reflect world trends, they are likely to be above 
world levels on a falling market—just as on a rising market they 
were below. Perhaps 25 per cent of Britain’s imports, for this 
reason, will not promptly reflect the full downward swing of 
world prices, and thus the long-expected improvement in the 
terms of British trade will be deferred. Even a moderate reces- 
sion in the United States, could cause a serious fall in com- 
modity prices, and although the prices of British imports would 
therefore become relatively cheaper, Britain and the sterling 
area would suffer a severe fall in dollar-earning capacity. This, 
in the end, might create problems for Britain which would not 
be offset by an improvement in the terms of trade. 
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Business Notes 


Nervous Markets 


For several weeks the behaviour of the equity markets has 
been better than a dispassionate survey of their prospects could 
justify. This week the relapse has occurred with the opening of 
the new Account on Wednesday. It seems to have taken the 
Stock Exchange distinctly by surprise, for it produced a crop 
of explanations—some of them wildly improbable and most plainly 
inadequate. For instance, Wednesday’s fall in the Financial Times 
index of industrial ordinary shares from 118.2 to 116.9 cannot 
fairly be attributed to the sharp setback in the Gamage results. 
Nor can it be said that the despairing analysis of the Budget 
prospect and the waning hope of taxation relief was a sudden 
discovery which had lain hidden for the past two or three weeks. 

It may be that the reintroduction of “free closing” in the 
new Account gave wider technical opportunities to the bears, 
but they already had a fairly wide terrain for their operations. 
There is a growing realisation of new difficulties in selling and 
in earning profits. Falling prices may make things very awkward 
for numerous concerns who are financing inflated stocks (reckoned 
in money values rather than physical volume) on bank overdrafts. 
The defeatist atmosphere has not been helped by the Chancellor’s 
uncharitable acceptance of voluntary dividend restraint this year 
and his emphasis on legislation as a threat around the corner, 
The Budget prospect and the threat to profits from the emergence 
of effective competition in markets at home and abroad may be 
the main factors; but they have been supported by a host of 
smaller factors all uniformly bearish. 

To this gloomy scene only the opening dealings in New Zealand 
3 per cent stock, 1973-77, brought any relief. On the first day’s 
dealings the new stock closed at } premium. Assisted by the 
improving trend of gilt-edged while the lists were open, conversion 
applications accounted for practically two-thirds of the total £7 
million issue; cash applications were very considerably scaled 
down, large applicants obtaining on the average only 8 per cent 
of their requirements. 

~ * . 


The Shape of the Budget 


With the release, just as last week’s issue of The Economist 
went to press, of the Vote on Account for Civil Departments in 
1949-50, the expenditure side of the coming Budget took definite 
shape—and it is an ominous shape. The totals of the estimates 
(the details are discussed in a Note on page 408) confirm all the 
fears that the phase of postwar contraction of expenditure is over. 
At best, expenditure is being stabilised at its huge present level, 
which is appreciably above the level of 1947-48. At worst—and 
perhaps more probably—it threatens to rise still further. Next 
year’s requirement for the Civil Departments is put at £2,040.6 
million, but this includes the Defence portion of the Ministry of 
Supply Vote. Ii this is excluded, the prospective expenditure for 
Civil purposes becomes £1,982.8 million. This is some £53 
million more than the revised estimate for the current year, but 
roughly £47 million less if allowance is made for the fact that 
1948-49 expenditure has been understated because the advance 
payment made twelve months ago to Argentina for meat purchases 
happened to fall within the 1947-48 fiscal year. 

The true comparison, however, is much more depressing than 
these figures suggest. This year’s experience has disquietingly 
demonstrated the extent to which original estimates may go awry: 
it is dangerously misleading, therefore, to compare the new 
original estimates with the current year’s revised estimates. If 
like is compared with like, the prospective increase in Civil 
expenditure is £174 million—after correcting the figures for the 
distortion caused by the Argentine transaction. On a similar 
basis, the increase in the bill for Defence is £67 million, and 
would have been much larger still but for the fact that 1949-50 
will benefit from the further reduction—indeed, the virtual ex- 
tinction—of war terminal charges. Altogether, therefore, the 
Supply expenditure shows an increase of roughly £240 million on 
the adjusted estimates issued twelve months ago. 

Estimates for the remaining Ordinary expenditure—that is, 
expenditure on Consolidated Fund Services—will not be available 
until Budget day, but they are unlikely to differ by more than a 
few millions, if at all, from the current year’s figures. On this 
basis, and estimating also the prospective net deficit for the Post 
Office (the only official estimate so far available relates to gross 
expenditure on Consolidated Fund Services—will not be available 
roughly as shown in the first cclumn of the following table. 





Spending £3,300 Million 

It will be seen that total ordinary expenditure, without allog, 
ing any margin for future supplementaries, will be in the epi 
of £3,325 million—almost £350 million more than the bill 
sented twelve months ago, and £250 million more than the figure 
after allowing for the Argentine payment. It is still not certain 
whether actual expenditure in the current year will reach the full 
total of the original estimates plus supplementaries, But, if it¢é 
the estimates for the coming year will show an apparent redyo. 
tion of about £60 million on the actual expenditure of 1 
plus the £100 million for Argentina. This difference, however, 
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NATIONAL EXPENDITURE, 1947-50 
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is almost exactly offset by one further special transaction for 
which allowance needs to be made: the recent Supplementary 
estimate for the War Office included a special item of £55 million 
due to India for defence outlays chargeable to Britain for the 
period ended March, 1947. 

It is too soon yet to attempt any detailed estimate of prospective 
revenue. At present, actual revenue for 1948-49 seems likely to 
be in the region of £3,900 million, which might suggest at first 
glance that next year the Chancellor may still have a substantial 
prospective surplus before allowing for “ below-line” expendi- 
ture, which is tending to decline. But this year’s revenue ha 
included very large non-recurring receipts. Already, £245 million 
has been credited from sales of surplus stores, surpluses on 
trading, and Miscellaneous Receipts—not to mention the 
£74 million from the “ once-for-all” capital levy, 


Finance and Banking 
South Africa’s Import Cuts 


_ _ Step by step, but all too slowly, the Government of Dr Malan 
is being forced to recognise the need for drastic measures t 
restore equilibrium to South Africa’s severely unbalanced 
economy. Towards the end of last week Mr Havenga suddenly 
announced the decision to impose forthwith a comprehensive 
control of imports. The inevitability of such restrictions ha 
been apparent to well-informed observers for many months ; bul, 
because of the pledges given at the last election, the Government 
has been reluctant, for political reasons, to adopt any extensive 
form of physical control. The measures introduced a few months 
ago did, it is true, impose an absolute prohibition upon imports 
except under licence, of certain luxury and non-essential goods ; 
but, apart from this, the effort to check the drain upen the Unt 
gold reserve; depended upon a system of rationing of purchases 
hard currency by South African importers. Recently, there 
been signs that the Union authorities had recognised 
inadequacy of this system, but it had been generally expected that 
no further measures would be announced until after the provi ial 
elections to be held next week, 

The decision to act immediately quite plainly reflects the ve | 
Severe strain which has lately been thrown upon the Usiom 
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Shipping Goods ? 


Exchange regulations and import restric- 
tions in the various countries present many 
difficulties to Exporters. Our long experience 
of international trade and intimate know- 
ledge of local regulations enable us to give 
expert and timely guidance to Merchants 
who consult us on their problems. 


GLYN, MILLS & CO. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
67 LOMBARD STREET * LONDON °- E.C.3 


Associated Banks: Royal Bank of Scotland 
Williams Deacon’s Bank Limited 


UNITED COMMERCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


(Incorporated in India. Liability of Members is limited) 
Head Office : 
2 ROYAL EXCHANGE PLACE, 
CALCUTTA 
G. D. BIRLA, Esq:; Chairman. 
® 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL . Rs. 80,000,009 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . Rs. 40,000,009 
PAID-UP CAPITAL: . . Rs. 20,000,000 
RESERVE FUND: . . . Rs. 4,500,000 


With over 60 Branches at the leading centres of Industry 
and Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya and Burma, 
The United Commercial Bank is well equipped to 
serve Banks, Commercial Institutions and individuals 
carrying on business with India or intending to open 
connections with that country. 


B. T. THAKUR, General Manager. 
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For over three hundred years men of enterprise and initiative 

have engaged in trade with the East. For nearly a century The 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia and China has suppli¢d them 

with the ialised banking services that this trade demands. 

Today, in addition to these services, the Bank’s wide network of 
branches ensures that a wealth of information on local needs for 
products and services is readily available to customers. Those planning 
to enter the markets of the East are cordially invited to discuss their 
problems with the Managers of the Bank in London, Manchester or Liverpool. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 
(incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 

HEAD OFFICE: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Manchester Branch: 52, Mosley St., Manchester 2 e Liverpool] Branch: The Cotton 
Exchange Buildings, Old Hail St., Liverpool 3 « West End (London) Branch: 
28, Charles li St., London, S.W.1 e« New York Agency: 65, Broadway, New York 

Banking Institution in India: The Allahabad Bank Ltd. 

The Bank’s branch system, under British management directed from London, serves 
INDIA e PAKISTAN « CEYLON « BURMA e« SINGAPORE AND FEDERATION 
OF MALAYA e NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK « INDONESIA « FRENCH 
INDO-CHINA e SIAM e THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC e HONGKONG 

CHINA e JAPAN 


BANK MELLI 
IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 


Incorporated by Law in 1927 
HOLDER OF EXCLUSIVE RIGHT OF 
NOTE ISSUE 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID ... ... Rials 300,000,000 


RESERVE (Banking Department) Rials 900,000,000 
RESERVE (fssue Department) ... Rials 1,000,000,000 


Governor and Chairman of Executive Board: 


ABOL HASSAN EBTEHAJ 


HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN (Persia) 
Over 165 Branches and Agencies throughout Iran 
New York Representative : 

One Wall Street, New York 


London Representative : 
123 Old Broad Street, London E.C.2 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete. and with its mumerous Branches in Iran 
deals with every description of banking business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding 
import, export and trade regulations in force in Iran. 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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arch 
March is a busy month in the home, and 
Lady-Day, ending the first quarter of the year, 
falls towards the close of the month. The 
dark days of winter are passing and, as the 
season of renewal advances, reminders of the 
Midland Bank’s service to householders are 
frequent. The Bank is ready to assist in 
meeting essential outlay; if requested, it will 
pay on their due dates rent and insurance 
premiums on behalf of customers, while state- 
ments of account provide a simple record of 
household income and expenditure. In these 
and many other ways an account with the 
Midland Bank contributes towards the 


smooth running of the home. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS 
LIMITED. 


announce an issue by 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 
GROUP LIMITED 


( 


£3.000,000 490 FIRST DEBENTURE STOCK, 1974 
at 101 per cent. 


Applications from Shareholders in Hawker Siddeley @ 
Limited and Preference Shareholders in Armstrong Siddeley 
Development Company Limited, if made on the special pink 
form provided, will receive preferential consideration, 


THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST WILL OPEN AND CLOSE OW 
THURSDAY, MARCH 10th, 1949. 


The Prospectus shows (inter alia) : 


1. The Company and its subsidiaries together constitute the 
largest group within the British Empire of aireraft 
designers and manufacturers under one coutrol. The 
Company owns the entire Ordinary Share Capital of 
Armstrong Siddeley Development Company Limited, a 
holding company, the subsidiaries of which design and 
manufacture Aircraft, Aero Engines, Motor Cars, Factory. 
built Houses and a wide range of other engineering and 
ancillary products. 


2. The combined net assets of the Group, excluding Goodwill, 
at 3ist July, 1948, after deducting the proportion thereof 
attributable to minority shareholders tn subsidiaries, 
amounted to £11,216,732. Adding thereto the proceeds 
of the present issue of First Debenture Stock, and after 
deducting all other liabilities, the balance is sufficient 
to cover the nomina! amount of the Debenture Stock now 
being offered more than four and a half times. 

The combined Profits for the year to 3ist July, 1948, 
adjusted as shown in the Auditors’ Report, amount, to 
£2,218,228 before deducting United Kingdom ‘Taxation. 
This is sufficient to cover the annual interest on the 
Debenture Stock now being issued (£120,000 per annum) 
over eighteen times and the total sum required for the 
service of the Debenture Stock in the first year (£180,606) 
over twelve times. 


t. In the opinion of the Directors, in the absence of unfore- 
seen circumstances, the combined profits for the year 
ending 3ist July, 1949, will compare favourably with 
those of the year ended 31st July, 1948. 

>. At 3lst December, 1948, the aggregate outstanding orders 
of the Group exceeded £45 millions. 


(’ pies of the Py ospectus, on the terms of which alone applications 
will be considered, and forms of application are now obtainable 
from : 

BANKERS : 

COUTTS & CO., New Issue Department, 440, Strand, London, 
W.C.2, or 15, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED, Issue Department, 72, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3, and Branches. 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, New [Issue Department, 
Poultry, London, E.C.2, and Branches. 
BROKERS: 

ROWE SWANN & CO., 22 & 24, Old Broad Street, Londen, 
E.C.2, and The Stock Exchange, London. 
REGISTERED OFFICE OF THE COMPANY : 
55/56, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 
and from 


PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS 
LIMITED. 


Kingsbury House, King Street, St. James’s, London, .W.1. 
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sterling reserve. The exchange rationing system, though it had 
jittle visible effect at the outset, seems in the past few weeks to 
bave almost arrested the decline in the gold reserve. In the four 
months after Dr Malan’s Government came suddenly to power 
at the end of May last year, the gold reserve and sterling reserve 
each dropped by roughly £30 million. In the following two 
months the gold holding fell by a further £18} million, but in 
December the loss narrowed to only £2.6 million, since when there 
has been a fractional increase. The restriction on dollar imports, 
however, has been achieved only at the cost of diverting demands 
to sterling sources, with the result that the strain on the sterling 
reserve has been greatly aggravated. Since early-October the 
Reserve Bank’s sterling holding has dropped by no less than 
{40 million to under £11 million, At the recent rate of depletion, 
it will be exhausted within the next few weeks, and the Union 
Government will presumably then apply to Britain for partial 
advance repayment, in sterling, of the £80 million gold loan 
granted carly last year. 

Faced with the prospect that even this secondary reserve of 
sterling would afford only a moderate breathing space, the 
Government has extended the import licensing system to all 
imports. Important additions are also to be made to the pro- 
hibited list; details are not yet available, but the new prohibitions 
are expected to include high grade ready-made clothing, adult 
footwear, whisky and gin, cigars and cosmetics, The severity of 
the restriction of other imports will presumably depend upon the 
movement of the reserves. It will not be applied to hard 
currency imports until June 3oth next, until which time the 
system of exchange rationing will continue to operate. These 
measures, if courageously applied, should remove the immediate 
danger to the reserves, but they will not suffice to restore 
equilibrium in South Africa’s economy as a whole unless steps 
are taken to disinflate the over-extended structure’ of domestic 
business which is the source of the excessive import demands. 


* * x 


Mr Havenga versus The Fund 


The exchanges between the South African Government and 
the International Monetary Fund on the subject of the Union’s 
sales of gold at a premium have now acquired a fascinating note 
of dialectical acerbity. With that skilled debater, Mr Havenga, 
at one end of the line this should be no cause for surprise, and 
it must be added that the communications from Washington have 
given him some opportunities to score points. The whole matter 
at issue is reviewed in some detail in the communication from 
the South African Treasury to the IMF, the contents of which 
were published this week. It states that three separate issues 
have been raised, the first being the sale of 100,000 ounces of 
processed gold for the customary industrial, professional or artistic 
purposes, the second the manufacture for export of gold articles 
in South Africa under the strict supervision of the Union 
Government, and the third the far wider issue of the world 
monetary price of gold. On the 100,000 ounces sale the South 
African Treasury argues that the operation is experimental and 
that if any evidence can be obtained which casts doubts on the 
commercial bona fides of the transaction, the Government will 
hot want to proceed with it. The South African Treasury, how- 
ever, will require a great deal more than “ the vague fears hitherto 
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expressed by the IMF Board ” before it will halt this transaction. 
So far as South Africa’s intention to manufacture gold articles is 
concerned, the South African Treasury refuses to budge an inch, 
affirming that the gold will be manufactured under strict Govern- 
ment supervision and that, if the IMF so desires, it may appoint 
its own observer to assure itself that the safeguards are complied 
with, Beyond this, argues the South African Treasury, “ the 
erect seus outside the scope of the articles of agreement of the 
und.” 

In dealing with the third and more general issue Mr Havenga 
himself becomes the direct spokesman for Souih Africa. He 
denies that the $35 per ounce price of gold is one which all 
members of the Fund have undertaken to support. That price, 
he says, was fixed in 1944 with the express provision of a method 
for changing it. Since then all other commodity prices have risen 
and this “has made the Fund’s currency price of gold quite 
unrealistic.” Mr Havenga goes on to argue that the Fund’s 
attempts to maintain this disequilibrium have resulted in increas- 
ing distortions in the pattern of international trade and that it is 
not in South Africa’s but in the Fund’s policy that the real danger 
to international equilibrium is to be found. Finally, Mr Havenga 
reads the IMF a lecture on the democratic rights of members to 
criticise that institution and demolishes two of the points made 
in the IMF’s reprimand. . The first was the statement that the 
Fund had never approved a specific gold transaction at a premium, 
even if it were for bona fide commercial purposes, The answer 
to this is that a member is not required to obtain the approval of 
the Fund for such transactions. The second was a statement that 
South Africa would be expected to consult the Fund before 
negotiating similar transactions in future. The answer to this is 
that the articles of agreement do not require a member to 
consult with the Fund before entering into such negotiations. 

Up to date there can be no doubt that Mr Havenga has had 
the better of the exchanges. What is at stake is, however, far 
more than a mere dialectical contest. It should not escape South 
Africa’s attention that the Fund would not have acted as it has 
without United States approval, and this week Mr Snyder, the 
Secretary to the US Treasury, has openly approved the action 
taken by the IMF in opposing South Africa’s sales of gold at a 
premium. This is an issue in which the voice of the ultimat 
and unconditional buyer of the bulk of the world’s gold cannot 


be disregarded. 
* . + 


The Bank Court 


The turnover of directors at the beginning of the new Bank 
of England year was unusually large. In addition to the four 
vacancies due to the normal expiry of the period of office of 
Mr Basil Sanderson, Sir Otto Niemeyer, Mr Laurence Cadbury 
and Mr George Wansbrough, there were three further vacancies 
caused by the death of Lord Dukeston, the resignation of Mr 
George Gibson, and the appointment of Mr Bernard, an executive 
director, as deputy Governor. To fill these seven vacancies, 
three of the four directors whose terms of office expired were 
re-elected, Mr Sanderson for four years, Sir Otto Niemeyer for 
three, and Mr Cadbury for two. Mr George Wansbrough was 
not re-elected, The four new directors appointed to fill the 
remaining vacancies were Sir Kenneth Peppiatt, who had been 
Chief Cashier since 1934, Mr Humphrey Mynors, who previously 





DRY FLY SHERRY is now 
available in larger quantity. 
A glass of this lovely sherry 
is a gracious welcome to your 


guests. From your own wine 
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DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


merchant or direct from :— 


FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1. 


New York Agents: 
Greig, Lawrence & Hoyt, Ltd. 











SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 by Act of Parliament as a Limited Company) 





Pension Assurances, Child’s Education 
Assurances, Death Duties Assurances 





M MACAULAY (General Manager for Briisbh Isles) 


141, SUN OF CANADA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, $.W.1 
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was an adviser to the Governor, Sir George Chester, a member 
of the General Council of the TUC since 1937, and Mr Michael 
Babington-Smith, the deputy chairman of Glyn Mills & Co. 
Sir Kenneth Peppiatt and Mr Mynors are to be executive direc- 
tors, and in order to keep the number of these directors down 
to the prescribed four, Sir Otto Niemeyer, who was previously 
an executive director, will serve his next term in a non-executive 
capacity. To complete the tale of changes on the Court it 
should be recalled that, as announced some months ago, Lord 
Catto retired from the Governorship on February 28th and was 
succeeded by the former deputy-Governor, Mr Cameron Cobbold. 

Lord Catto leaves his high position with the assurance of a 
delicate task ably performed. It was no light task to don the 
mantle of Lord Norman, perhaps the greatest in the long and 
distinguished line of governors. Nor was it an easy matter to 
steer the Bank over the first difficult years of its life as a 
nationalised institution. The best compliment that can be paid 
to Lord Catto’s Governorship is to assert, as can unquestionably 
be done, that the Bank’s influence, the independence of its views 
and the power of its punch have all increased since the capital 
of the Bank was transferred to the State. Of the other appoint- 
ments, perhaps the most welcome is the re-election of Sir Otto 
Niemeyer, who, though serving in a non-executive capacity, 
will continue to watch those special preserves in which his long 
experience and wise judgment have proved so valuable in the 
past. With so many comparatively “new boys” on the Court, 
the retention of Sir Otto is a cause for particular satisfaction. 
Sir Kenneth Peppiatt has spent all his business life in the Bank 
of England and his appointment to the Court follows other pre- 
cedents of Chief Cashiers who have subsequently done good duty 
as directors. With the appointment of Sir Kenneth and Mr 
Mynors, the number of Bank of England men on _ the 
Court is swollen to seven out of eighteen. The main function 
of the directors is to apply a wide and diversified experience in 
the advice they bring to the Court and it would certainly be a 
retrograde step to increase further the proportion of directors 
whose main business experience and knowledge of affairs had been 
gained within the Bank itself. Of Sir George Chester’s know- 
ledge of banking, little is known; but he has had a successful 
and unblemished career as a Trade Union leader. 

Mr Babington-Smith’s appointment to the Court symbolises 
a notable break with tradition in that he is the first joint stock 
banker to appear in this company. Glyn Mills & Company, of 
which Mr Babington-Smith is chairman, is controlled by the 
Royal Bank of Scotland and between the Royal Bank and the 
Bank of England there is a tradition of long and close friendship. 
Nevertheless, the break with tradition is significant and will pre- 
sumably be used as a precedent. Mr Percy S. Beale has been 
appointed Chief Cashier in succession to Sir Kenneth Peppiatt 
and Mr D. E. Johns steps up into the position of deputy Chief 
Cashier. Mr L. P. Thompson-McCausland has been appointed 
‘an adviser, 

. . * 

Cables Award 


The Arbitration Tribunal under Lord Uthwatt has placed 
a valuation of 23s. 6d. a share on the 30,000,000 issued shares of 
Cabic and Wireless, Limited, making the total compensation 
£35,250,000. Since some 2,600,000 of these shares are already 
owned by the Treasury, the total amount of compensation pay- 
able to the various companies of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
will be £32,195,000, together with a cash sum of £1,148,303 
representing interest after taxation at 9s. in the £ on'the amount 
of compensation for the period January 1, 1947, to February 28, 
i948. In addition, the Treasury is to bear certain costs incurred 
by the claimants in putting their case before the Tribunal. 
The amount of compensation is being satisfied by the issue of 
£15,676,202 in 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 1960-70 which stocd on 
Tuesday at ro2!é and £15,762,545 in 3 per cent Savings Bonds, 
1965-75 (at 1024). The choice of two existing gilt-edged issues as 
media for the payment of the compensation sum has excited some 
interest, since the Treasury has established a precedent in not 
making a separate Cable and Wireless issue. Reflection, of course, 
shows that the amount was too small to justify a separate issue. 
Dealing conditions in such stocks as Redemption Threes and 
3 per cent Treasury Stock, 1966, or after (both of them specific 
compensation issues with £66 million and £58 million respectively 
outstanding) ere themsclves a strong argument in favour of a strict 
limitauion of the number of smail gilt-edged issues. If there 
should be any call on the market to absorb part or all of the two 
lines of Savings Bonds which have been issued, it would present 
no major technical difficulty in view of the free dealings in each 
of the issues, both of which exceed £1,000 million. 
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Cable and Wireless (Holding) Valuation 


Although the price of Cable and Wireless (Holding) 
stock had been steadily appreciating in expectation of a favourable 
award, a further jump of £10 in the price to around Breeted 
the actual announcement. The Tribunal’s valuation of the share, 
of che operating company was generally welcomed as bei 
1s. above the average reasonable estimate. Subsequently the Prices 
of the holding company’s stocks have weakened somewhat, This 
reaction has been induced by consideration of the various im. 
ponderables which now await a solution, including of course 
rights of the Eastern Telegraph preference stockholders and th 
ultimate function and scale of operations of the holding 
itself. The former problem has to some extent been clarified 
the decision of the appellants last August to drop the case for the 
repayment of the £5,000,000 special tax-free dividend paid to the 
ordinary stockholders of Eastern Telegraph in 1947. Even 9 
there remains the important question about the participation, if 
any, of the preference stockholders in Eastern Telegraph, 

An entire range of different values can be worked out for the 

ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding) on various ass 
tions, none of which at this stage has any better justification thay 
the others. Thus, by substituting the value of the compensatiog 
stocks issued to the group for the old book value of the operating 
company, and by adding £2,000,000 for Cables Investment T; 
a break-up value of around 290 a share can be computed for the 
ordinary stock of the holding company—assuming that the 5$ per 
cent preference stock could be paid off at 137}—which may be 
a fair assumption. 

From that amount it is necessary to deduct whatever amount 
is to be attributed to the Eastern Telegraph preference, If 5 
is allowed for the satisfaction of the Eastern Telegraph preference, 
a figure of 240 might well be a reasonable valuation for the 
ordinary stock of Cable and Wireless (Holding) provided tha 
the company remains in existence, and that preference stock 
holders would be receptive to a reasonable offer. Should it decide 
to go into liquidation—which seems a most unlikely possibility— 
the value might be closer to 300. 

While the future of Cable and Wireless (Holding) is being 
debated by stockholders (whose views will no doubt be called 
for before long) the company is likely to continue to function a 
an investment trust. That has, in fact, been its main activity 
Since its operating subsidiaries were nationalised. The results 
for 1948, which of course exclude any interest receivable on the 
present amount of the compensation award, show that after pro- 
viding for taxation, profits amounted to £282,000 compared with 
£254,000 for the year to December 31, 1947. In 1948 profits 
were supplemented by £265,000 from the reserves of subsidiary 
companies and £150,000 from general revenue reserves, whereas 
a total of £443,000 was credited in the previous year from profits 
attributable to former years. An ordinary dividend of 4 per ceat 
—the same as in 1947—is to be paid on the ordinary stock of 
Cable and Wireless (Holding) for 1948. 


India’s Sterling 


The Anglo-Indian Joint Consultative Committee which met 
in New Delhi between February 7th and 16th was mainly 
concerned with the balance of payments between the two counttits 
and surveyed the available supplies of goods which the two coul- 
tries normally exchange. India is spending its available sterling 1 
sources freely, but not more freely than had been expected. 
the present financial agreement covering the three years to the 
end of June, 1951, began, India had available in its No. 1 account 
at the Bank of England a balance of around £80 million. A glance 
at the trade returns, which show a remarkable balance in the to 
way trade between India and the United Kingdom, should mak 
it evident that India still has ample sterling resources at 
disposal, and that no question of exceptional releases from the 
No. 2 account need be considered. The Jevel of British exports 
to India this year is expected to be maintained at the 1948 figure 
Last year India took almost one-half of Britain’s total machinety 
exports, and headed the list in such items as textile machinefy, 
electrical motors, machine tools, boilers, and électrical goods ; 
apparatus. In the reverse flow Britain will be assured of high 
priority in exports of tea, jute, manganese and cotton. 
of oilseed, which used to provide so large and important a propor 
tion of Indian exports to Britain, have fallen off disappointing’y 
the greater part of the Indian output being kept for domestic oo 
sumption. The talks are said to have been of the most frien 


character and to have revealed no intractable problems 
grievances, ; 
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Thomas Tilling Minority Shareholders 


New heart has been taken by minority shareholders as a 
result of the terms offered by the Transport Commission for 
their interests in the Thomas Tilling group of companies. After 
considerable delay (for which the Transport Commission has been 


THOMAS TILLING Minority INTERESTS COMPENSATION 


| Closing | Transport 


Stock Price ' Commission 
| Feb. 25, 1949 Offer 
- = — _ 
Bristol Tramways and Carriage :— j 
ae Ree ee oe Se 
OU, Cl preferemce . .. 22... ck cee c cece ews cercccces 3 @ 0 os 
fi Eo oi ERs « cs vos che pense eh be bacenebs 40 6 411 6 
Hants and Dorset Motor Services :— i 
6)% cum, ET PRONG i et cece cercidccveaeneeeus 1 3 6 1 9 6 
fi ES | GENS OWUNA © pen bocenceencrescassesvesese § 0 0 4ll 6 
National Ommibus and Transport :— 
7% cum. £1 pPrOIePOMee 2... 6 eet cceees Seen eer eees Sauce 110 0 
Ghordimary 2. vecceee cece e ccc e eee ecceseccereecees 315 0 6 6 
Tilling Motor Services -——- 
iin 10s, SaOeNNlN. .. &: <<sse0-se0sesvesereeees 013 0 110 
Pe, GCUUUAELS pn abAcha Ghoe + bo cedesbueseceenéeUenneee 217 6 $l11i 9 
West Yorkshire Road Car :-— 
GA cum. £1 preveweMOWnnsrecesceccccsecccevcvesenss 1 ee . ee 


much goaded in the City) since the purchase price for the main 
Tilling interests was settled, the Commission has announced this 
week that it had always intended to make an offer for the minority 
interests closely linked to the general settlement between itself 
and the group. The news is the more welcome since such an 
intention had certainly not been obvious in recent months. As 
the offer stands it is by no means niggardly, and it has been 
welcomed by Sir Frederick Heaton, lately chairman of most of the 
companies affected, who has been closely pressing the claims of 
the minority shareholders with the Commission ‘The accom- 
panying table shows how the prices offered by the Commission 
for a selection of stocks compared with the closing prices on the 
eve of the announcement. The companies will receive payment 
in British Transport 3 per cent Guaranteed Stock 1968-73 at 
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£101 per cent—the same terms as the main payment to the 
Thomas Tilling group. 

The satisfactory increases in the amount expected to be paid 
to preference shareholders has indeed been matched by disap- 
pointment at least in the payment to be made for the ordinary 
shares of Hants and Dorset Motor Services, but this is an isolated 
case. For the most part ordinary shareholders have not had to 
sacrifice anything by affording payments to the preference share- 
holders well above par.. Taking their cue from the satisfactory 
terms offered to the preference shareholders of the Thomas Tiling 
companies, dealers marked up the preference shares of Scottish 
Motor Traction from 22s. 6d. to 25s. on Monday, but really it 
is difficult to see why, except that the terms may give psychological 
support to the case of the SMT preference shareholders for a 
higher payment than the expected 22s. 6d. Two cases bearing on 
the rights of preference shareholders—Wilsons and Clyde Coal 
and Chatterley-Witfield Collieries—have been the subject of appeal 
in the House of Lords this week. But here the implications of 
the protecting Section 25 of the Coal Industry Act were being 
tested—not the normal rights of preference shareholders in 
the event of a normal liquidation. 


* * * 


Growth of Life Assurance 


The growth of life assurance in recent years is well illus- 
trated by the figures published for the first time since 1938 
(in the annual Abstract of Statistics) of the numbers and value of 
assurance policies and annuities in force. In 1937, 6,313,000 life 
policies and annuities assuring £2,161 million were outstanding, 
compared with 7,419,000 policies and annuities in 1946, assuring 
£2,855 million. In the nine years the value of life policies and 
annuities rose by 32 per cent, while the number of policies 
inereased 17} per cent. The total of nearly 74 million policies 
and annuities demonstrates that the insurance habit is widely dis- 
persed. Indeed a number of life offices have lately obtained an 
appreciable part of their new ordinary life business from the 
higher paid wage earners. It has to be remembered. that the 
value of money fell during the period under review ; on the other 
hand, since 1946 two boom years for new life business have 
augmented the totals considerably. 





The beautiful Temple of Philae rises from 
the waters of the Aswan reservoir for a 
few months in the summer and autumn. 
For the rest of the year it lies submerged 
below the surface—a sacrifice to the vital © 

need for irrigation in the Nile Valley. ge 

To meet this ever-present demand for 
water the rulers of Egypt, from the earliest 
kings, tried to harness and control the 
seasonal rise of the great river. Their 
efforts met with varying success until the 
nineteenth century, when modern engin- 
eers began the construction of the great 
system of dams and barrages which now 
extends from the Delta to the upper 
reaches of the Nile. 

With the establishment of a reliable irri- 
gation system the cultivation of cotton 
became the most'important industry in Egypt 
and it is still a leading factor in the economy 
of the country, Full and up-to-date inform- 
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ation from our branches in Egypt covering the cotton industry and other commercial activities is readily obtainable on request. 
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“Glad you like this sherry 
—its South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
Oty ss 3s 


I know. A good wine, but not 
of this quality. 


Precisely, but why the dif- 
ference ? 


Weill, this is a truly representa- 
tive South African wine. You 
see, though the Cape has been 
for centuries one of the world’s 
finest wine countries, it couldn't 
compete in Britain with European 
countries until Empire wines got 
a duty preference twenty years 
ago. That bucked up the South 
African industry. 


But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experi- 
ment and slow maturing. South 
Africa has done as much in 
twenty years with some wines as 
the Continent has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS 
ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 


So far. All are good, but not all 
are fine. The improvement is 
naturally progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the prefer- 
ence twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. 
But in 1860 Mr. Gladstone 
removed the Colonial Preference 
and sent the South African wine 
industry into the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference 
has encouraged the South African 
wine growers to tremendous 
efforts. The British Government 
is not likely to lead such an 
important Empire Industry up 
the garden again. It wouldn't 
make sense. 

So we can look forward to 
several kinds of really fine wines 
from South Africa ? 
You certainly can, 

and very soon, too.”” 
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Savings Certificates are a gilt-edged investment. They 


may be bought in single documents representing 1, 2, 


4 if 


Y 


3, 4, 5, 10, 25, 50 and 100 units of 10/- each. 


Each Savings Certificate costs 10/-. You can hold 





1,000 of these 10/- Units in addition to permitted 
Se holdings of Certificates of earlier issues, 
£500 invested in Savings Certificates becomes £650 in 


10 years time. All interest is tax free. 
cS With Irco ne Tax at 9/- this is equivalent to a taxable 





investn en yielding £4.16 .8 per cent. If you are 
paying more than 9/- in the £ it is even more attractive. 


National Savings Certificates never cease to bear 


interest, even after passing the 10 year maturity date. 
Full information from your stockbroker, banker or 
other professional adviser or your local Savings Group. 


EASY to buy .. EASY to hold... EASY to cash 


issued by the National Savings Committee 
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NICKEL AND THE LOAF 


Think of everything that goes to produce the loaf 
and then you will realize the importance of nickel, 
The tractors used for ploughing the fields, the 
machines that reap the harvest, the vehicles that 
carry the grain; the vats, yeast tanks, ovens and 
other equipment of miller and baker—in all these 
nickel is present, toughening and strengthening 
the metals used in their construction, making 
them staunch against the attacks of wear, Corfe 
sion and heat. Thus nickel is contributing to the 
efficiency of the tools and equipment w ith which 


Britain is achieving her recovery. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LD 


Grosvenor House, Park Lane, London, W.t 
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The expansion in recent years has by no means been uniform 
for all types of life business. Thus the with-profits policy has 
clearly lost ground. With-profits policies increased by only 6.3 
per cent in number between 1937 and 1946 (their value rose 
17.2 pet cent) while without-profits policies showed a far sharper 
rise of 40.2 per cent in number and §9.4 per cent in value. The 


Lirx ASSURANCES IN Forcrk (OrRpiNaRY Busingss)* - 
(Companies Established Within the United Kingdom) 


Number of Assurances Sum Assured or Annuity 





| or Annuities { Per Annum 
(Thousands) | (£ Million) 
| 1937+ | 1945 | 1946 | 1937 | 1945 | 1946 
Policaes Without Profits :— | : ei iid palo 
SEED. 355-5 kubabbaree 323 | 397 | 402 | 207-5 | 262-5 | 270-0 
Eadewnients -... | 622 | 876 | 922 | 212-9 | 336-1 | 376-9 
Joint jife and last surviver.... | 6: 6 | 6 | 2-4 2:8 2-8 
Shas «ko 5 204 >0ee Sada ie | 243 | 4° | HO | 273-9 | 424-2 | 460-4 
Riedl). . i vindiss dees 11,192 {| 1,623 | 1,670 | 696-8 (2,025-6 1,10-2 


|--— 
; 


Policies With Profits :— 





MEE... 2. eleosteen es | 700 | 589 | 583 | 395-7 | 351-3 | 355-3 
Endowments 0 sna pig as | 4,020 | 4,227 | 4,412 (1,007-9 j1,155-6 {1,273-6 
Joint life and last survivor... . | 6 | 50 | 50 | 6:6 | 8-4 | 8-9 
QUE esse ede etebeceed | w#O 43 | 4 | B64 48-9 | 535 
jp} —_____j |. sass tinntigimmaeinid 
Gd s.k ss coe ea hots | 4,787 | 4,910 5,089 (1,443-0 (1564-2 feels 
a Sept d nesaheat er dtl 
BEMIEMNE, 00.<- 2:5 tonsreeeat |: SROs. 232..1 56 8-2 9-6 | 10:3 
Deferred .... | 220 | 454 525 12:6 | 31:5 | 43-4 
The figures for each year show the total number and amount of the policies in force at 
the date of the last valuation of each company, which may bave been at any time within 
the preceding five years, In the case of policies with profits the “sum assured ” 
includes reversionary bonuses in force at the date of valuation but excludes any further 
bonuses allotted as a result of that valuation. 


¢ The figures for 1937 exclude one purely reinsurance company. 
Source; Board of Trade. 


only group to show a fall is the whole-life with-profits policies, 
only 583,000 of which were outstanding in 1946 against 700,000 
in 1937. Deferred annuities show a large increase, having ex- 
panded in value from £12.6 million in 1937 to £43.4 million in 
1946. This reflects a period of capital profits which were not 
infrequently applied to taking out a deferred annuity. 


* °. * 
Insurance Earnings Overseas 


The British Insurance Association has recently provided an 
estimate of the overseas business and earnings of British insurers. 
Their analysis shows that overseas business represents 65 per 
cent of the total business in the fire, accident and marine branches, 
while an additional 5 per cent accrues from business on overseas 
account placed in the United Kingdom, making an estimated total 
of 70 per cent. The Association finds that about 65 per cent 
of the gross interest earnings of insurers (excluding earnings on 
life funds) is derived from overseas. From these two proportions, 
it proceeds to frame “a reasonable estimate” of the average 
annual earnings “which might be expected to accrue to the 
United Kingdom through the operations of British insurance.” 

It takes the total fire, accident and marine premiums of all 
British insurers in 1947 at £450 million, and applies. to this total 
premium income an average rate of underwriting profit of 6 per 
cent. On the basis of the 1947 figures, therefore, underwriting 
profits are put at £27 «million of which £19 million (that is 70 per 
cent) is attributed to overseas business. Gross interest earnings 
(excluding interest on life funds) were £22 million in 1947, of 
which the overseas portion (65 per cent) would be £14 million. 
Total overseas earnings on this basis are therefore computed at 
£33 million. 

The statistical method by which this total is arrived at is 
perhaps a little crude, but the British Insurance Association is in 
@ better position than anybody else to check the result by 
ascertainable facts, and the figure can be taken as being of the 
night order of magnitude—that is, for the average of years ; under- 
writing profits vary considerably from year to year. Moreover, 
as the booklet points out, insurance earnings entail no offsetting 
costs for imported materials or shipping. They are therefore 
net in a fuller sense than those of many other exporting industries. 


Trade and Commodities 


“Agreed Minute ’? with Switzerland 


Neither party in the recent Anglo-Swiss trade negotiations 
‘ppears to have been sufficiently satisfied with the final com- 
Promise to dignify the arrangements made with the full status 
a new payments agreement. Instead an “ agreed minute” 
oe on February 25th extends the monetary agreement of 1946 
ya further year. Britain has finally agreed to take the marginal 


“non-essential” goods upon the export of which Switzerland 
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was insistent, but this agreement is or the understanding that such 
goods may be re-exported from this country after processing. 
Since further gold losses to Switzerland, possibly at a higher rate 
than in 1948, must be anticipated during the current year, it is 
satisfactory that imports of essential goods, in particular textile 
machinery, will be increased, while less essential imports are to 
be somewhat reduced. The reduction in less essential imports 
is more marked than would appear, since South Africa, which 
last year had a separate clearing arrangement with Switzerland, 
is again incorporated in the payment and purchasing arrangements 
for the sterling area. 

A more modest and realistic target has been set for British 
exports to Switzerland. Exports from Britain are expected to 
reach £17.5 million and in addition the Swiss have agreed to 
purchase thréugh Swiss government agencies British goods to 
the value of £3,500,000 which might otherwise not have been 
bought against sterling. An example of such purchases is the 
recent order for jet propelled fighter aircraft... Tourism will cost 
£4,600,000 against £5,000,000 in 1948, but presumably fewer 
people will be able to travel since it is expected that the allowance 
will be raised to {£50 per head in 1949. 

Financial outgoings will constitute an even heavier drain than 
in the previous year. The British negotiators have insisted on 
a strict interpretation of current earnings, which are accordingly 
freely transferable. Earlier attempts to limit the flow of dividends 
and other financial payments to Switzerland resulted in the 
“ Swiss-controlled ” or “B” pounds which were quoted at rates 
varying from Sw. frs. 13.50 to Sw. frs. 16.00, against the official 
rate of Sw. frs. 17.35 to the pound. The attempt to eliminate this 
cross rate will undoubtedly cost additional gold. 


* * * 


Trade Pact with Holland 


The unexpectedly prolonged negotiations with the Nether- 
lands have ended in an agreement which contemplates a substantial 
increase in the flow of trade between the two countries during 
1949. Visible trade between Holland and Britain is expected to 
balance at {60 million, compared with £48.4 million for 
British exports to Holland last year and imports valued 
at £44.4 million. Under last year’s agreement, each side under- 
100k to hold up to £10 million of the other’s currency. In fact, 
Holland accumulated a comfortable surplus of sterling which 
closely approached the {10 million limit. Whether the Dutch 
authorities could expect to retain such a comfortable balance 
of sterling this year, however, seems more questionable. Holland 
has recently become responsible for ensuring thar Indonesia, 
which has a heavy sterling deficit, will receive al] the sterling 
which it requires. Secondly, while Holland appears last year 
to have received certain special payments which may have turned 
the balance of its financial payments with Britain into a credit, 
the prospect for 1949 is that Holland will be in debit with its 
financial payments—or at any rate that last year’s credit balance 
will be much reduced—since various capital payments to Britain 
are due to be made in the course of this year. 

The increase in trade will take the form partly of increased 
imports of foodstuffs and manufactures from the Netherlands. 
Milk products are the largest single item, but bigger purchases 
of bacon and eggs are expected, thanks to increased output 
from Dutch farms. For its part, Britain has agreed to export 
800,coo tons of coal, increased supplies of stee] and tinplate, and 
other manufactures, while larger supplies of raw materials are 
expected from the sterling area. Supplies of tinplate from Britain 
are limited by the doctrine that tinplate exports must be balanced 
by a corresponding import of canned food. Hence it is not surpris- 
ing that the tinplate to be exported under the agreement is, in 
the Dutch view, barely sufficient for canning the foodstuffs which 
Holland has agreed to send to Britain. The statement from the 
Board of Trade—not for the first time—gives no particulars of 
the manufactured imports which are involved. There are doubts, 
im sOme quarters, whether Holland will be able to supply the 
full queta of industrial products, but at least it would seem that 
larger supplies of strawboard are assured. It is, however, food 
which Britain primarily requires from the Netherlands. One 
of the primary reasons for the dragging-our of the negotiations 
has apparently been the detailed discussion on long-term food 
contracts which are to be placed or have already been. placed. 


* * * 


World Shipbuilding in 1948 


The most significant feature of the annual shipbuilding 
returns issued by Lioyd’s Register of Shipping is the increase or 
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output from foreign shipyards—an indication that Continental 
shipbuilders, in particular, are recovering from their waruume 
eclipse. If vessels smaller than 100 tons gross are excluded, 872 
ships, totalling 2,309,743 tons, were launched in the world during 
1948. Of these, 342 ships, totalling 1,176,346 tons gross, were 
launched from berths in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
While British output shows a drop of 16,413 tons compared with 
1947, the tonnage launched overseas increased by 223,535 tons. 
Britain’s proportion therefore dropped from 56.7 per cent in 1947 
to §0.9 per cent last year, compared with 53.3 per cent in 1946. 
Excluding the war years, British shipyards launched a greater 
tonnage in each of the years 1920, 1921, 1924, and 1927 to 1930 
than was launched last year. In 1948 Sweden led the foreign 
shipbuilders with an output of 245,895 tons, followed by the 
Netherlands (142,485 tons), France (138,260 tons), the United 
States (126,418 tons) and Italy (111,555 tons). 

One-third of the total tonnage launched in the world was for 
United Kingdom owners, all of it (766,290 tons) being built at 
home. Orders for Norwegian owners were the nexpr largest with 
i total of 465,539 tons, 419,615 tons of which are being built 
overseas. Just over half of the 273,179 tons launched for French 
registry were built outside France, but only 20,000 tons of the 
133,134 tons intended for the Netherlands flag were built outside 
Holland. Among the builders for foreign account, Great Britain 
leads with 410,056 tons intended for registration abroad, of which 
133,474 tons are for Norway. Sweden, which launched 193,332 
tons for other countries, had 48,732 tons launched for her in other 
countries. 

Of the 17 vessels of 10,000 tons gross and over launched abroad, 
all but one were tankers ; only seven of the 23 large ships launched 
in the United Kingdom were tankers, six of the remainder being 
passenger liners and eight others fully refrigerated cargo liners. 
Of the total tonnage launched in Great Britain, however, 25 per 
cent consisted of tankers, compared with 11.7 per cent in 1947 
and 27.2 per cent in 1946. Tankers launched in British yards 
amounted to nearly half the world tanker total of 600,000 tons 
gross. 
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The increasing cutput of Continental shipyards is symptomatic 
of the growing competition which British shipbuilders and 
repairers are meeting. Compared with 1947, total tonnage 
launched by the Netherlands, for example, increased by 54,684 
tons, while Italy increased its launchings by 49,308 tons, France 
by 46,349 tons, Denmark by 38,731 tons, Belgium by 26,324 tons 
and Sweden by 23,298 tons gross. The only notable decrease in 
output was in the United States, which launched 38,430 tons less 
than in 1947, although the reviving activity in American yards 
is shown by the fact that there were 270,996 tons more under 
construction at the end of the year than 12 months previously. 
Some 59,320 tons of the US output were intended for regis- 
tration under the flags of Panama and Honduras. Lloyd’s 
Register figures, however, do not reveal the full extent of the 
revival of foreign competition in shipbuilding, since they include 
no returns for Germany or Japan. Information from these two 
countries is not easy to obtain, but it was reported from Tokio 
last week that contracts have been signed for building five vessels 
in Japan for Norwegian and Danish owners. They include two 
large tankers, and the value of the contracts is reported to be 
8,000,000 US dollars. There are also reports of several 3,000- 
tonners to be built in Germany for Norway, while it is known 
that several important ship repairing contracts have been con- 


Commercial History and Review 


of 1948 


This week’s issue of the Records and Statistics supplement 
to The Economist includes the second part of the Com- 
mercial History and Review for 1948—the 86th of the series 
which began in 1863. 

Part If provides a detailed survey of British industrial 
development last year, with special articles on manpower, 
coal and steel, textiles, shipping, and the motor industry, 
Another section is devoted to articles on primary raw 
materials and food production. 

Part Il of the Commercial History, containing overseas 
economic reports, will be published on April 2nd. 

The Records and Statistics supplement is obtainable by 
subscription only, at £2 10s, a year ; a combined subscription 
to The Economist and Records and Statistics costs £5 a year. 
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cluded with German firms. While the resumption of . 
competition in the commercial field is accepted as both ineyigahs 
and reasonable, the absence of statistics and other informatiog 5 
> a b 
to be regretted. 
* * x 


Argentine and French Meat 


Little news has come from Buenos Aires about the 
of the meat negotiations. The discussions are reported he 
somewhat more cordial than on past occasions, but the ini 
is evidently just as hard. Argentina wants a higher Price for j, 
meat, and it also wants to sell maize. Although the Price ¢} 
meat has not risen as sharply as other foodstuffs compared with 
before the war, Britain is naturally reluctant to pay a hi 
pr.ce when there is a fair chance that prices are receding, Mop. 
over a higher price to Argentina this year might mean hi 
prices to Australia and New Zealand when their contract pr 
come up for annual review in July. As for maize, Britain js 
attempting to reduce its dependence on feed grains which gog 
dollars or other hard currencies. 

If Argentina were to agree to import British goods more free 
the British negotiators might be more willing to make som. 
concession on the price of meat, and possibly, too, on the purchay 
of maize. Appropriately at this time, France has offered wp 
become one of Britain’s meat suppliers. The wider implication; 
of this offer are discussed in a leading article on page 403 A 
the moment France has small surplus supplies, but it is signif. 
cant that the price of meat on the black market has fall 
sharply in recent weeks, and the quantity which has been men. 
tioned as being available for Britain is 10,000 tons. Ths 
compares with Britain’s total import of carcase meat in 198 
of 822,000 tons and an annual consumption of 1,539,000 tons, 

The development of France as a meat exporter would represen 
a major step towards European co-operation. But it would take 
many years before this end could be achieved. French agri 
ture is based on peasant farming. It is not designed for an 
export market, which requires organised inspection and packing, 
carried out by a few large firms under state supervision, o 
organised co-operatively or even if necessary run by the state. In 
any casé measures to prevent disease as well as grading standards 
would have to be considerably improved whether the meat 4s to 
be exported as carcase or canned. Some years hence, France may 
become an additional source of supply for Britain, but it could 
be no more than that, while for the present, Britain would har 
to pay France prices considerably higher than those paid to either 
Australia or New Zealand. 


Shorter Notes 


The Rank Organisation is closing the Gainsborough studio at 
Shepherd’s Bush and concentrating film production in the two 
major studios at Denham and Pinewood. This means the di- 
missal of about 550 workers at Shepherd’s Bush and fais 
unemployment in the film industry to over 3,000. 


* 


A mission of eight representatives from the main branches 


the clothing industry left for Canada this week to see fits 
possible to increase sales of clothing to the Canadian marke. 
Despite the limitation by the Canadian quota on i $ 
clothing from the United States, imports from Britain have. oaly 
risen from £2,000,000 in 1947 to £2,200,000 in 1948. The objec 
of the mission is to report on styling, colour, sizes and distribw- 
tion methods. 
* 


Statistics of 137 building societies which at the beginning 
1948 represented £824,864,393 out of the total assets of # 
societies in the movement, amounting to £9§4,475,000, show 28 
increase in assets or £68,669,611 in 1948. ‘This increase is 
lated by the Building Societies Gazette to indicate that the 
assets of the movement at the end of the year were over £19P 
million, which is more than £250 million more than the 
recorded prewar figure. Total advances are believed to hat 
increased considerably more than the £242,464,000 recor 
1947 ; mortgage assets for the 137 societies increased by neat! 
£87 million in 1948. 


x 


Revised export targets for individual industries for end-19 
have been published by the Board of Trade. The total ny 
is maintained at 155 per cent of the 1938 volume, al ke 
sum .of the individual targets amounts to 162 per cent o 
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1938 Jevel. The majority of the preliminary targets, which have 
heen agreed with the various industries concerned, remain un- 
changed except for a few minor alterations. The end-year target 
for ison and steel manufactures, however, has been raised from 
the monthly rate of £9.1 million to £10.5 million to allow for 
increased supplies planned for the Colonies and other countries, 
and for the higher export prices in the Iron and Steel group. 
In contrast, the target for wool piece goods has been reduced 
{rem a monthly rate of £7,000,000 to one of £6,c00,c00. This 
has been necessary Owing to the uncertain overseas market for 
cheaper woollens which form the bulk of Britain’s export trade 
in woo] textiles. * 


As a result of an arbitration award fixed by Lord Uthwartt the 
British North Borneo Company is to be paid £1,400,000 in com- 
pensation for the transfer to the Crown of the company’s sovereign 
rights and assets in North Borneo. Some £860,600 was paid on 
account to the company on December 31, 1946, for the purpose 
of redeeming outstanding debentures, leaving a net payment of 
£539.400. Interest on the outstanding amount of the arbitra- 
jion award is payable at the rate of 25 per cent per annum dating 
from July 15, 1946. 

Claims for a I§ per cent wage increase for 70,000 cotton 
spinning operatives have been put before the Master Spinners’ 
Federation by the Amalgamation of Cardroom Operatives and 
the Operative Spinners’ Amalgamation. The cost of such a claim 
would be about £2,500,000, in some cases it represents a wage 
increase of over £1 a week. The unions decided to press for 
higher wages nearly four weeks ago, and they have not been 
deterred by the recent rejection of the weavers’ claim for a Ios. 
increase. This second claim has been sent to the Cotton Con- 
Gliation Committee for arbitration. 

* 


Arrangements have now been completed for the first team of 
British workers to visit the United States under the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity scheme, The first industry to 
be chosen 1s steel-founding and is likely to be followed by teams 
from woo! textiles, locomotive manufacture and glass. Each 
team, which will consist of 12-15 workers, will represent manage- 
meni, technical staffs and workshops in equal numbers. They 
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ISH ELECTRIC 


COMPANY LIMITED 


The English Electric” factories constitute one of the largest 
British industrial organizations supplying the world with plant 
and apparatus for the generation, transmission, distribution and 
utilization of electrical energy. 

These exports represent a major national asset and make an 
important ‘contribution to help Britain pay for the imported 
food and raw material she requires. 


Extra Fewer 


BEHIND BRITAIN’S DRIVE 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LTD., QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Works : Stafford. Preston. Rugby, Bradford, Liverpool 
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will spend about eight weeks in America and on their return, 
they will tour British works “ spreading mformation.” Only then, 
will it be possible to assess the practical value of the experiment. 


Last week’s output of coal, both deep mined and open cast, was 
the highest for the year. Total production was 4,333,900 tons, 
38,5co tons greater than in the previous week and 237,400 tons 
greater than in the same week of 1948. Output per man-shift at 
the face is improving slowly, it has reached an average of 3.01 
tons a week compared with the 1948 average of 2.92 tons. The 
present agreement on Saturday morning shifts ends at the begin- 
ning of May, but the National Coal Board has decided to ask for 
its extension for another year. In 1948 the extended working week 
provided an additional 7,000,000 tons of coal, and the need for 
maximum production makes it impossible to forego this extra 
tonnage even though the working of the shift is uneconomic. 
Absenteeism averages between 25 and 30 per cent at the coal face 
on Saturday—double that of a norma] weekday shift. 

x 


A memorandum submitted jointly by the Industrial Life Offices 
Association and the Prudential Assurance to the Labour Party 
Executive puts the case against nationalisation of industrial life 
assurance. The premium income of the members of the Asso- 
ciation and the Prudential in their industrial branches was approxi- 
mately £100 million in 1947. The Industrial Life Offices argue 
that «he policy holder would obtain no benefit from nationalisa- 
tion and “that the quality of the service would suffer out of all 
proportion to any economies effected.” The memorandum sug- 
gesis that the flow of new savings represented by premium pay- 
ments might fall under nationalisation since industrial life 
assurance depends upon “ the efficiency of the collecting system 
and the salesmanship of the agent.” 


* 
An article on “ Shipping after Decontrol” in The Economist 


of February sth referred to increases in the cost of repairs, main- 
tenance and crew, compared with 1938. The figures quoted— 


270 per cent for repiirs and maintenance and 259 per cent for 
crew—should in fact be read as percentages of the corresponding 
costs in 1938; the increases are I70 per cent and 159 per cent 
respectively on the 1938 levels. 





brighter 


WE CLAIM the credit for the bright colours of such things as 
lacquer and linoleum, plastics and printing inks. That’s 
because we make lithopone. 

Lithopone is a most widely used white pigment, and white 
pigments are the most important of all pigments. For they're 
the base, the * body’ that makes white paint white and opaqu:?, 
and makes brilliant colours possible in paints and many other 
materials. 

Our illustration shows an early stage in the production of 
ORR’S ZINC WHITE LITHOPONE at our Widnes works— 
the roasting of one of the raw materials in a2 revolving furnace. 

Besides Jithopone and other zinc pigments, our products 
include zinc metal and alloys, zine dust, cadmium, metallic 
arsenic, sulphuric acid, catalysts, fungicides and fluorides: 
all basic materials for Britain’s home and export trade. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


37 Dover Street London WI 
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STANDARD LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


For Mutua! Assurance 
Establishea 1825 Assets exceed £54,000,000 
SPECIAL ATTENTION iS DRAWN #0 THE tOLLOW'NG CONTRACTS:— 


1. BUSINESS MAN’S POLICY _ Inexpensive 
Life Assurance with options to convert at a later date 
to an endowmen! assurance either with or without 
profits. 


2 FAMILY INCOME POLICY The ideai 
contract for a young married man’ maxnnum hie 
cover al Minimum cost. 


3. POLICIES FOR CHILDREN (a) “Public 
Schoois ’’ Policy. Provision for education by means 
of premiums spread over the early years of a child’s 


ile. 


(6) ~ Earty Thritt’ Policy. Should be effected as 
soon after birth as possible to provide a splendid 
life or endowment assurance policy when the child 
attains the age of 21. 

(c) “ Family Protection” Policy. A policy on the 
lite of & parent incorporating valuable options on the 
life of his child atage 21. Income tax rebate is allowed 
on the pr2=miums 


An engmry wil! bring ful/ particulars. 


HEAD OFFICE: 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


LONDON OFFICES: 3 Abchurch Yard, Cannon St., €.C.4, 15a Pall Mati, $.4.1, 
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- WITH SAFETY | 
OQ For over 100 years Planet Building Society Shareholders . 
5 have enjoyed this security and other Investment benefits. m4 
5 | 
[ ; Limited Additional Capital, returnable in full LJ 
nm at short notice, can now be accepted. + 
Cl) e 
f= UP TO £1000 IN SHARES tearing [4 
ts Interest at 2} °% p.a. TAX PAID and ; 
“| UP TO £2000 ON DEPOSIT tearing | 
(} Interest at 13°% per ann. TAX PAID. Cj 
q 
C) THE SOCIETY PAYS THE 0 
=| INCOME TAX IN BOTH INSTANCES |} 
“| Write for Particulars to . 
2 4 
- BUILDING SOCIETY |! 
I PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.a 
: Founded 1848 Assets exceed £5,500,000 | 
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will offset reductions in interest rates 


For a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income 
for life from an annuity is over 10°% of the purchase money. 
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An Annuity 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age. 





The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 





19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2, 
No shareholders 






No agents No commission 








Pity about 
young Arnold.. 


* The plans his Dad had for him! But, . 
instead of going away to school and \ i, 
*varsity, the lad was sweeping floors | = ; <* 
and packing parcels not long after his =“. i 
® . ™ father died. Old Dr. Armstrong did his best 
ie | “_ . —he was trustee of the estate. But an ever- 
A 












worked doctor with little or no financial 
$ judgment is not an ideal trustee. The estate 
ws . Shrank seriously, and that put paid to young 
bs Arnold’s chances. Wise trusteeship could 
a have changed that boy's whole life ..- 








> The cost of expert trusteeshi Gseugh the ‘General’ 
Peace of Trustee Seneneenen be very ath, The benefits may 
aeized costs make all the difference to the well-being of your de- 


pendants, Find out more about eae ome 
sanent, reliable administration of your 
very little write today. " 4 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES 


The adjourned forty-second annual general 

meeting of Agar, Cross and Company, 
Limited, was held, on 25th ultimo, in 
London. 

Mr Donald Moir, M.Inst.C.E., 
M.1LMech.E., (chairman of the company) 
presided and expressed regret at the absence 
of Mr Walter Woodbine Parish, who had 
been ordered a short rest by his medical 
adviser. 

The following is a summary of the chair- 
man’s circulated statement:— 


Last year I had the pleasure of reporting 
a record year’s sales. 


This year that record has been easily sur- 
passed, thanks to the efficient organisation of 
your company, Many difficulties—some local, 
but mostly those common to international 
trade—have had to be overcome, and the 
balance sheet now before you shows the 
measure of success achieved. 


During the year certain fixed assets were 
sold, and the resultant profit of £19,383 has 
been transferred to capital reserve. 


The large increase in stock of merchandise 
is partly due to higher prices but mainly to 
increased volume. Sundry debtors have 
been valued and the net figure shown. There 
is in addition a reserve to cover future bad 
debts, and last year’s figure of £58,171 has 
been increased to £235,213 by an appropria- 
tion of £177,042. 

Last year a contingencies reserve of 
£131,713 was included under “ Sundry Pro- 
visions for taxation, social laws and con- 
tngencies.” This year itis shown separately, 
and a further £51,112 appropriated thereto, 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The increase in turnover is reflected by the 
substantially increased profit on trading. The 
Provision for exchange loss on Argentine 
current assets (£296,869) represents the 
difference between the pesos rates of 17.00 
(approximately the official standard rate for 
imports which is used for the conversion of 
peso figures) and 19.40 (the free rate at 
June 30, 1948) on the net current Argentine 
assets. After all charges and the provision 
of no less than £396,895 for Argentine and 
£462,000 for British taxation (together over 
one third of the gross profit) there is left 
£349,514 to cover reserves, net dividends and 
carry forward. Dividends on preferred and 
second preferred stocks were met on due 
dates, and a dividend of 8 per cent. on the 
ordinary stock was paid on December 18, 
1948, while £228,154 was transferred to con- 
tngencies and bad debts reserves and £54,810 
added to the carry forward. 


_ During July, 1947 the Argentine authori- 
tes imposed restriction on the free remittance 
of profits, and the sterling made available has 
been far from adequate. Fortunately we had 

entered into substantial forward exchange 
contracts, which have enabled us to meet 
dividend requirements to December 31, 1948, 
and to make substantial contributions to U.K. 
taxation liabilities. 


In May, 1948, the Argentine authorities 
ed all dollar transfers to U.S.A. It 
@ppeared that the ban would be temporary, 
and, by the use of existing U.S.A. credits, 
shipments against import permits were con- 
unued. Exchange certificates had to be taken 





TP however, and at June 30, 1948, 
S. $1,800,000 had been paid for in pesos 
pending remittance. At February 2, 1949, 
the amount was some U.S. $5,200,000. 


I would like to extend to our friends in 


U.S.A. our appreciation of the help they have 
given and are giving. 


THE OUTLOOK 


Again, the future of your business is diffi- 
cult to forecast. I am pleased to report that 
sales are continuing on a high level, but we 
are now reaching the testing period. As a 
result of the dollar ban, U.S.A. shipments 
have almost dried up, and unless further 
permits are forthcoming soon, shipments from 
the U.K. will also slacken off. Inflation in 
Argentina has set in, and wages and other 
costs are steadily increasing, while the prices 
of many goods are strictly controlled in an 
effort to stem the flood. The exchange rate 
for imports has not yet deteriorated, but this 
possibility must not be ruled out. Every 
effort, however, is being made to maintain 
sales by the purchase of local manufactures, 
and to cover exchange risks where possible. 


After the meeting, the chairman, after re- 
ferring to his statement, read the text of the 
following telegram just received from the 
Buenos Aires office. “ Although sales volume 
diminishing due restrictions imports have 
pleasure in reporting results first six months 
financial year 1948-49, satisfactory “and sub- 
ject to exchange factor confidently expect 


-results for whole year will be good.” 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


Mr Charles Hendry proposed a vote of 
thanks to the staffs of the company in 
London, Buenos Aires and New York, which 
was seconded by Mr William Gavin Cullen, 
C.A., and carried unanimously. 


_The meeting terminated \.ith a cordial vote 
of thanks to the chairman and directors. 





BRITISH HOME STORES, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 


The annual general meeting of the British 
Home Stores, Limited, will be held on 
the 23rd instant in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, Mr Horace Moore. 


Your directors are pleased to be able to 
report another satisfactory year’s trading 
with group profits, before taxation, of 
£675,457 against £473,356 last year. The 
year under review proved a difficult one, 
because with the increasing flow of goods 
in many departments, immediate shortages 
were soon overcome, and the public quickly 
developed an increased selectivity in regard 
to both quality and price necessitating con- 
stant price adjustments. Gross profit again 
showed a reduction, and with no stores ex- 
pansion during the year, the extra profit came 
entirely from the better tilling of existing 
ground. 


While our wages and salaries increased, we 
are refraining from increasing our dividends. 
We -feel strongly, however, that legislation 
should allow shareholders to receive fair 
recognition and reward in the future for 
denial and abstinence to-day. 


During the year clothes rationing was 
dropped in respect of a number of our 
regular lines, which provided a small stimu- 
lant to trading only for a week or two. We 
are convinced that cash rather than coupons 
now governs the situation. Controls of this 
nature restrict the natural flow of competi- 
tive trading, with its penalties or rewards. 
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They tend to keep the inefficient operator 
in business while the efforts of the young, 
vigorous and enterprising are stultified. The 
Government has gone some way in the re- 
duction of controls ; it is my belief that a 
speeding up of this process, even at some 
apparent risk, would quickly pay handsome 
dividends by way of price reductions and 
efficiency of service to the public, Purchase 
tax has increasingly me a. controlling 
factor of our trading policy; a possibility of 
alteration of rates causes large variations in 
the normal trend of supply and demand, 
which in turn lead to variable and un- 
economic production in the factories. 


Looking at the broad trend of retail trade, 
I think we in this company can be reasonably 
satisfied. We cater for the millions, and so 
long as we continue to give the public good 
service and solid values our future would 
seem to be fairly well assured. I am pleased 
to inform you that business to date continues 
to be satisfactory. 





BASS, RATCLIFF AND 
GRETTON, LIMITED 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of the ordinary stockholders of Bass, Rat- 
cliff and Gretton, Limited, was held, on 
the 25th ultimo, at the registered offices of 
the company, High Street, Burton-on-Trent, 

The chairman, Mr Arthur Manners, pre- 
sided, and was supported by the following 
members of the board: Mr C. A Ball 
(deputy chairman), the Rt. Hon. Lord Gret- 
ton, Mr A. G. Manners, and Mr W. P. 
Manners, with Mr G. E. Hall (Secretary) 
and Mr W. S. Carrington of Messrs. Whin- 
ney, Smith and Whinney (Auditors). 

The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the auditors’ report. 

The chairman said: “Gentlemen, the 
directors’ report and accounts have been in 
your hands for some days, and I hope you 
will agree, as usual, to take them as read. 
You will see that the directors’ report has 
been considerably amplified this year, in 
order to explain the changes that have been 
necessary in the accounts to conform with 
the Companies Act, 1948, and the full ex- 

lanations therein given make it unnecessary 
or me to enlarge thereon in any way, 

“TI desire to record the directors’ appre- 
ciation of the loyal service rendered to the 
business throughout the year by the staff and 
employees in all departments, including those 
employed with our subsidiary companies. 
The harmonious and efficient working of the 
many sections of our organisation is largely 
due to their efforts and helpful attitude. 


“T now beg to move that the report of 
the directors and the balance sheet for the 
year ended September 30th last be adopted. 
That the half-yearly dividends paid on 
December 31, 1947, and June 30th last 
on the 5 per cent. preference stock of the 
company and the interim dividend of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock paid on June Ist 
last and the second interim dividend paid 
on December 4th last be approved, and 
that a further dividend be hereby declared 
of 74 per cent., and a bonus of 5 per 
cent. on the ordinary stock making, with the 
interim dividend of 5 per cent. paid on 
June Ist and a further interim dividend of 
74 per cent. paid on December 4th last, 
a total dividend of 25 per cent. for the year, 
all free of tax, such dividend to be payable 
on March 4th, 

Mr. C. A. Ball seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors were re-elected; the 
Rt. Hon. Lord Gretton on the motion of Mr 
W. James, seconded by Mr S. C. Robotham; 
and Mr W. P. Manners on the proposition 
of Mr S. C. Robotham, seconded by Mr 
E. C. Walters. 

The remuneration of the auditors, Messrs. 
Whinney, Smith and Whinney, was voted 
on the proposal of Mr E, C, Walters, 
seconded by Mr F. Hanson. 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF 
INDIA, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 
MR. J. K. MICHIE’S REVIEW 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
National Bank of India, Limited, will be 
held at 24, Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on 
the 29th instant. 

The following is an extract fram the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr J. K. Michie, 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year to December 31, 1948:— 

Again the balance sheet shows expansion, 
the tctal of nearly £83 million being prac- 
tically £6,000,000 higher than at December 
31, 1947. In common with banking gen- 
erally our experience is that the increase in 
deposits, though considerable, has been at a 
slower tempo than in 1947. On the other 
side, advances at {32,674,825 show the re- 
markable rise of £13,358,004 or practically 
70 per cent. Our business in the Dominion 
of India has been largely responsible for this 
and corollaries are our decreased holdings of 
cash and of Indian Government securities. 


RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


We have again been able to strengthen our 
published reserves’ this year by an addition 
of £250,000. Of this £100,000 comes out of 
1948 profits and we are glad to be able to 
recommend the transfer of £150,000 from 
inner reserves previously made and no longer 
required. After making full provision for 
taxation and bad debts and after other neces- 
sary reservations, net profits at £523,950 ex- 
ceed the figure for 1947 by £48,353, but it 
has been necessary to increase the allocation 
to pension fund and ro write off a larger 
sum to premises account. This result of our 
year’s work, I suggest, can be regarded as 
satisfactory and it reflects great credit on a 
hard-worked stoff. 

The major event in our year was the 
acquisition from National Provincial Bank 
Limited as from November 1, 1948, of the 
entire share capital of Grindlays Bank 
Limited in exchange for a holding of 22,500 
shares in your bank. I hope sincerely as I 
sincerely believe thar this transaction will 
enure to the benefit of all three Banks. 


COSTS AND PRICES 


I have already alluded to the large expan- 
sion of our commercial advances. While it 
is satisfactory to see our resources utilised, 
I suggest this feature also gives food for 
sober reflection. Last vear I remarked on 
the great disparity between the prices of the 
main products of our territories then and 
in 1939. Although prices of certain food 
grains show a distinct tendency to weaken, 
those of manufactured articles in the main 
do not, in fact some still show an upward 
trend. Now this situation is a delicate one 
with dangerous potentialities for it is due 
largely to rising costs which have persisted 
even where selling prices of products could 
not be similarly raised. There is, in fact, a 
struggle for higher costs and for lower prices 
which cannot go on. 

The tea and rubber planting industries, so 
important to India, Pakistan and Ceylon, are 
an outstanding example of this feature of 
commerce and industry today, and it is 
giving them grave concern. The jute industry 
of India and Pakistan shows the same ear- 
marks, Caught between high taxation and 
rising costs the situation of the industrialist 
is vulnerable in the extreme, and that this 
is realised in India is shown by the lack of 
any wish to venture into new enterprises and 
the consequent stagnation of the Stock 
Exchanges. 


NEED FOR STABLE CONDITIONS 


‘Tt is said that banking profits are main- 
tained for a certain time after commercial and 


industrial activity has passed its peak, and 
this is understandable ; for if stocks accumu- 
late and particularly if profits decline—even 
more if losses accrue—fresh capital is less 
easy to attract and banking facilities become 
more than ever necessary even to the extent 
of banks being asked to finance what ere more 
properly capital commitments. A_ siturtioa 
of this kind, while apparently proiitable to 
banking, does not insulate us from its ultumate 
consequences, but rather makes us more 
vulnerable to them and so all the more 
interested in seeing stable trading conditions 
established. 

I do hope that Governments concerned 
will do what is within their power to restore 
commercial confidence, and in certain, if not 
in all countries, this means doing at least 
two things: adopting a less discouraging 
taxation policy towards the risk-takers and 
being more sympathetic with employers over 
the demands of labour and the methods 
adopted to secure them. As large employers 
themselves, I believe the justice of such a 
policy and the necessity for economy in their 
own spendings is gradually being realised 
by Governments. 

Many controls are still with us, and though 
I am no advocate of decontro! for its own 
sake, I trust the tendency to relax them 
which we are just able to discern will not 
merely continue, but will be consciously 
pursued ; for if we are to live in a planned 
or even a partially planned economy, the 
planners must continuously be a move ahead 
of events or be overwhelmed by them. On 
the other hand, Governments must not be 
surprised if “decontrols” are not always 
received by business men with unalloyed 
enthusiasm, for taxation has not left sufficient 
capital to finance shipments at present prices 
and to risk the fall in prices some Govern- 
ments and ail consumers are looking for, par- 
ticularly as terminal markets are largely non- 
existent. 


WEYBURN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
INCREASED NET PROFIT 


The thirteenth annual general meeting of 
the Weyburn Engineering Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 26th ultimo, at Elstead. 

Mr Hamilton Gordon (chairman and man- 
aging director), in the course of his speech, 
said: Qur net profit has increased from 
£37,406 last year to £64,908 this year. This 
is due to three reasons, the first is increased 
sales. Not only have these increased as far 
as our regular customers are concerned, but 
we have also received orders from new and 
valuable sources... Our policy has been, as 
in the past, to give our best services at a fair 
and reasonable price, and judging by the 
number of customers who increase their 
orders it seems that our efforts to turn out 
first-class york have been appreciated. 

The second reason is greater efficiency in 
the organisation. Not only have we con- 
siderably increased our plant, but we have 
replaced any out-of-date machines. We 
maintain our plant in good condition, but it 
has to be replaced from time to time, and 
we bought it at prices which are far lower 
than those which we have to pay for current 
replacements. 

We have been able to build up a strong 
cash position. But we do feel that the taxa- 
tion authorities should seriously consider 
increasing the wear and tear allowances 
granted to businesses and so help firms to 
save sufficient funds to provide for capital 
replacements. We have a very substantial 
volume of orders on hand. 

Owing to the satisfactory trading results 
your directors decided to resume payment 
of dividends at the rate of 35 per cent. per 
annum, a practice which with the exception 
of last year we had maintained since the 
year ended October 31, 1939, 

The report was adopted. 
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LAW DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INVESTMENT INCOME 
MAINTAINED 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
the Law Debenture Corporation, 
was held, on the 25th ultimo, in London, 
Mr Robert R. J. Turner, O.BE,, chanics 
man, in the course of his speech, after e&. 
pressing regret at the death of Lord Gregg. 
wood, said: 


The year 1948 has brought several 
in the affairs of finance companies such a% 
ours. I refer especially to the conversion ima 
British Transport stock of home railway 
stocks, and secondly to the sale to the 
une Government of the British-owned gail. 
ways in that country. 


These factors will help to explain the in. 
crease of £62,075 in the “ book cost” of our 
holdings in British Government i 
and a reduction of £151,182 under the head- 
ing debentures, debenture stocks, etc, Qp 
“book cost” of these several classes of ow 
investments we received a return which itis 
not possible today to obtain on creditor 
securities, and we have therefore increased by 
£140,983 our holding of well selected 
preference and ordinary stocks. Our invest 
ments, numbering over 300, are now on the 
basis of “book cost” almost equally divided 
between creditor securities and preference 
and ordinary stocks. The valuation of thoge 
investments is fully maintained and the ap- 
preciation of over 31 per cent. at December 
31 last indicates the strength of the position 
in spite of the changes to which I have te 
ferred, 


Reference to the other side of the balance 
sheet shows general reserve £290,000, includ- 
ing the transfer of £25,000 from the profits 
of 1948, a decision which needs no justifica- 
tion. 


REASON FOR LARGER GROSS RECEIPTS 


Gross receipts, £167,230, are higher by 
£37,428 than for 1947, and this large figure 
is mainly attributable to profit on realisation 
of investments by redemption or by the en 
forced sale as regards our South American 
railway securities, less the reduction .y 
£3,400 to £32,528 received for trustee fees. 
The warning that our income from this latter 
source must be looked upon as a diminishing 
figure has been given time and again from 
this chair; there is, however, every reason 
believe that, when issues of debenture stocks 
again come into favour—as assuredly they 
will—we shall obtain our fair share of aay 
trusteeships. 

Interest and dividends received amounted 
to £75,833, a few pounds more than 19), 
notwithstanding that no income was recei 
on our South American railway investments 
between January 1, 1948 and the dates over 
which capital repayments were spread som 
months later. We may, therefore, : 
ourselves fortunate that our investment i 
come has been maintained as compared 
the previous year. 

The balance of profit and loss accouitt 
viz. £64,366 added to £6,795 brought for- 
ward from 1947, leaves to be allocated 4 
of £71,161, of which there has been 
to general reserve the sum of £25,000 pie 
viously mentioned, and after payment 
dividend on the preference stock and the 
per cent. proposed to be paid on the ordinaty 
stock, there will remain £5,736 to be carried 
forward to this current year. 

The offer for sale by this corporation df 
L. B. Holliday (Holdings) Limited 
4} per cent. cumulative preference stock ## 
gratifying to all concerned and hera 
return to the lists as an issuing house, ~ 


The report was adopted. 
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THE INDIAN JUTE MILLS ASSOCIATION 


RECENT INCREASES IN PRODUCTION COSTS 
ADVANTAGES OVER DUNDEE LOST 


The annual general meeting of the Indian 
Jute Mills Association was held in the rooms 
of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Cal- 
cutta, on the TG ee Mr M. P. Birla, 

chairman, presiding. 
mc following are extracts from the Chair- 
man’s address. 


PRECARIOUS STOCK POSITION 


Throughout 1947 there was a_ steady 
decline in the industry’s jute stocks, due to 
the combination of a liberal jute export 
policy and the paralysis of jute movements 
which followed on the division of the 
country. The figure of 13 lakh bales which 
represented the mills’ stock at the end of the 
1947-48 season was the lowest on record re- 
presenting as it did only approximately 2} 
months’ consumption. We began the year 
1948 with hopes of a large jute crop in 
1948-49 but, as the season drew nearer, the 
industry was faced with a heavy reduction 
in the Pakistan jute crop as a result of 
serious flood damage. Provided the 50 lakh 
bales which have been promised are ob- 
tained, we may see the season through, but, 
if not, adjustment of production to meet the 
raw jute supply position will have to be 
made. 

We have now spent two years struggling 
for a jute supply sufficient to keep the indus- 
try going. How long will the industry be 
able to pay Rs. 45 for a maund of jute ? 
We may also ask how long the country will 
be able to afford to spend Rs, 100 crores a 
year on raw jute from Pakistan? The times 
call for immediate action. We urge upon 
authority the need for reduction of jute 
prices to a reasonable level. Effective efforts 
must be made to grow more jute in India 
and, until that is achieved, satisfactory 
atrangements must be made with the 
Government of Pakistan to supply the re- 
qurements of the industry to the full. 
Finally, the export of raw jute grown in 
India must be controlled and, if necessary, 
stopped until the stock position of the indus- 
try shows signs of improvement. Any delay 
or error of judgment in the implementation 
of this policy will spell disaster for both this 
industry and for India’s economy. 


EXPORT MARKETS 


When I addressed you last year the whole 
of the export trade was rigidly controlled by 
the quota system. AJl connected with the 
industry had numerous and irrefutable proofs 
of the damage being done by that system to 
the present and future demand for jute 
goods, and the efforts and representations 
which were then made resulted in a liberali- 
sation of the export quota system. The agree- 
ment of the Goyernment of India to enforce 
the quota system only in respect of the soft 
currency areas resulted in a great improve- 
Ment in the position. The Association is 
now strongly of the opinion that it would 
be to the advantage of the trade if the 
Government of India were to remove quotas 
Completely from those areas in which they 
are still applicable but, if this is not possible, 
We trust that the hardship caused by the 
system can be relieved by a general liberalisa- 
“ton of the amounts of quota available, par- 
Ucularly to those countries with whom India 

made no barter trade agreement. 


THREAT FROM SUBSTITUTES 


Just as the industry faces a crisis over 
faw material, an equally serious stage has 
t Tteached in the competition between 
lute goods and substitutes. The long period 
during the war, when the United States 
Gvilian market in particular was deprived of 
lute goods, the advantages so given to sub- 
stitutes and the steadily worsening price 





relationship—all create a danger which can- 
not be denied. Current figures show that 
consumption is declining in the United 
States, although the total demand for coarse 
cloth, etc., wrapping material is increasing. 

This situation decided us to commission a 
thorough market investigation into the posi- 
tion of jute textile goods in Canada and the 
United States. As a result the Association 
has decided to allocate a sum of Rs. 9 lakhs 
to be spent on public relations work during 
1949. The greater part of this will be ex- 
pended in the United States and it is our 
intenuon to make this a recurring grant for 
operations in that country. The main expen- 
diture will be on a public relations campaign 
with the object of making the problems and 
also. the potentialities of the gunny trade 
better known amongst consumers in 
America. The export of jute goods is 
responsible for earning Rs. 110 crores of 
foreign exchange, more than half of which 
is in hard currency. The country cannot 
afford to lose any of this. 


RISING WAGES BILL 


With many of the provisions of the Jute 
Textile Tribunal Award we do not agree as, 
in our opinion, the harm to the industry will 
outweigh the good. During the hearings the 
representatives of the Association took pains 
to emphasise that the jute mill industry is 
an export industry, depending for its exist- 
ence on its capacity to compete with other 
textiles or substitute materials. Despite this, 
the Tribunal raised the minimum wage of 
the jute worker by 25 per cent. The Tri- 
buna] has cut down the number of working 
days by the grant of holidays and the jute 
mill worker is now entitled to a total per- 
missible leave of 63 days or 25 per cent. of 
the working year, A heavy burden has been 
placed on the industry. The cost of the 
Award will be approximately Rs. 6 crores a 
year or Rs. 60 per ton on its average pro- 
duction. In normal times, so heavy a burden 
could hardly be borne, and the economic 
effects of the Award will be crippling unless 
revolutionary changes are made in the manu- 
facturing methods of the industry with the 
object of reducing costs. 


NEED FOR RATIONALISATION 


During the war years it was impossible to 
instal new machinery. Supplies are now 
slowly becoming available and, if the indus- 
try is to withstand foreign competition, 
maintain its position in the struggle with 
substitute materials and retain its markets, 
it is necessary that rationalisation should 
take place as soon as possible. It is our 
experience that the jute worker is inefficient 
when compared with textile workers in other 
parts of India or in other manufacturing 
areas in Europe and America. Broadly 
speaking, the European worker is three times 
more efficient than the Indian textile worker. 
Production in Bengal is significantly less 
efficient than that in other parts of India, 
such as Ahmedabad and Bombay. This is 
largely due to the combined effect of the 
better type of labour employed there and the 
extensive use of improved machinery. 

The position has a moral for everyone 
concerned in this industry, whether they be 
workers or employers. The advantage of 
cheap labour in this country, which formerly 
enabled such a situation to continue, has now 
disappeared. The publication of the United 
Kingdom Working Party Report on the jute 
industry has given an opportunity for a 
critical comparison to be made, and it seems 
certain that the competitive advantage which 
the industry has enjoyed over Dundee for 
the last 30 years and which enabled it to 
capture so significant a portion of British and 

European trade has disappeared. 
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MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL 
COMPANY 


SIR FREDERICK J. WEST’S REVIEW 


The ninety-first ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 28th ultimo. 
in Manchester. 

The chairman (Sir Frederick J. West, 
G.B.E.) who presided, in the course of his 
speech, said: You will have seen in Account 
No. 8 that the net revenue for 1948 was 
£881,023 compared with £806,896 in 1947— 
an increase of £74,127. As, however, the 
amounts set aside for the renewal of plant 
and machinery have been deducted before 
arriving at these figures, and as these pro- 
visions have been augmented in 1948 the 
real increase in the year’s working is 
£168,627. 

Our total tonnage in 1948, as I 
have already indicated, was the highest yet 
reached, showing an increase of 1,288,000 
toms over the previous year—the increase in 
exports accounting for over half a million 
tons. The total export tonnage rose to over 
two million tons—a figure which has only 
once been exceeded since 1929. Imports rose 
by 789,000 tons to which increase of petro- 
leum products contributed substantially. 

The freedom which we hitherto enjoyed 
has gone and with it many opportunities to 
strengthen the industrial zone based upon 
our undertaking. Disappointing as this may 
be I am able to tell you something of an 
important development at the western end of 
the canal which has official approval and 
which will, we believe, strengthen the posi- 
tion of your undertaking. I am, of course, 
referring to the dock which the company pro- 
poses to construct at Eastham to provide for 
increased importations of oil to Stanlow. 

It is the policy of the Government, as part 
of the country’s recovery programme, to 
prottane the refining of oil in this country. 

or many years past, Stanlow, on the Ship 
Canal, has been one of the biggest centres 
in the United Kingdom for the importation 
and storage of oil, and it is not surprising 
that this centre has been chosen as the site 
for one of these refineries which, with the 
approval of the Government, is being erected 
by the “ Shell” organisation. 

The oil company’s plans, which involve an 
expenditure of £15 million on the refinery 
itself, provide for the refining of crude petro- 
leum. In order to make these plans effective 
the oil company is looking to the Canal 
company to provide additional discharging 
facilities to cope with the development of 
this new traffic. 


NEW OIL DOCK AT EASTHAM 


Crude petroleum for refining will come 
forward in big tankers of 28/30,000 tons 
with a draught of 34 feet. Their beam will 
be too large for them to pass through East- 
ham .Locks, consequently it is not possible 
for the new dock facilities required for this 
traffic to be provided at Stanlow Oil Docks. 

It is for this reason that your directors 
have decided upon the construction of a new 
oil dock at Eastham, adjoining Eastham 
Locks, together with a new entrance lock. _ 

It has been necessary to promote a Bil! 
to obtain Parliamentary powers to carry out 
this project. This Bill has had its second 
reading, and is expected to go before a Select 
Committee of the House of Lords in April. 

The powers sought will enable the com- 
pany to acquire the land needed for the 
works, and to construct the oil dock with its 
entrance lock and jetty, and provide for the 
formation of a deep approach channel in that 
part of the Mersey estuary over which the 
company is already empowered to dredge. 
The estimated cost of the whole of the works 
is £4,000,000. . 

© cover the necessary financial aspect we 
have included in the Bill provisions which 
will enable the company to row, with the 
consent of the Manchester Corporation. 
another £2,500,000 over and above the 
borrowing powers which the company 
already possesses. 
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BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT 
INVESTMENT TRUST, 
LIMITED 


MR H. C. DRAYTON ON DIVIDEND 
LIMITATION 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The Birmingham and District Investment 
Trust, Limited, was held, on the 24th ultimo, 
at 88 Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

Mr H. C. Drayton (the chairman), who 
presided, said: Our revenue for the year 
showed a gross figure of £620,000, and of 
this our investment income accounts tor 
£522,000. Our expenses at £13,400 show a 
small increase, and after deducting income 
tax and debenture interest there is a net 
figure left available for dividend of £319,000, 
is against £275,000 last year. Your directors 
propose that a dividend of 12 per cent. be 
paid and that the _ balance, $217,000, be 
transferred to undivided profits account, 
making that account £1,090,000. 

The balance sheet follows the form 
required by the Companies Act. Although 
comparative figures have been inserted, these 
are not strictly comparable when we come 
to valuation. Last year our associated com- 
panies, which figure at £256,000 in the 
balance sheet, came into our general invest- 
ments. This year we have split this, as you 
will see, into associated companies, general 
investments (quoted) and general invest- 
ments (unquoted). The valuation of the 
general investments (quoted) is £3,872,000. 
I would like to tell you something about our 
unquoted investments, which stand in the 
balance sheet at £731,000 and are valued by 
the directors at £914,000. These investments 

are valued on an extremely conservative 
basis. A great number of them are invest- 
ments we have made in companies which we 
hope in the course of time to put on the 
market, and when thar happens we find in a 
great number of cases that the directors’ 
valuation bears no relation to what we ulti- 
mately receive. I only wish ro give you one 
example, of a company which we had held 
in our unquoted investments for a number 
of years and which we had valued at a 
maximum of 50s. a share ; when we came to 
put those shares on the market the opening 
price in the market was over £9 per share. 


DIVIDEND LIMITATION 


As you are aware, the Federation of British 
Industries has again put out a circular ask- 
ing companies whether they would be pre- 
pared to agree to a limitation of dividend 
for a further year. The reason behind that 
request of a vear ago was to try and play 
their part towards curbing inflation. It is 
the experience of all investors that ordinary 
dividends are not sacrosanct—they are not a 
static payment—and there are times when an 
ordinary dividend decreases, and in fact we 
have experiences of ordinary dividends dis- 
appearing altogether. So if you have an 
upper ceiling to dividends it undoubtedly 
follows in the natural course of events that 
the amount receivable by the investing public 
in ordinary shares decreases year by year. 
Nevertheless, the majority of companies in 
the past year have limited their dividends, 
but we expected that the Government on the 
other hand would use their best endeavours 
to see that the second part of the bargain 
was carried out, and that was that there was 
to be a ceiling to wages, which was a policy 
again to curb inflation. During the last 
fifteen months there has been a considerable 
increase to the workpeople of this country in 
wages—in a great many cases without justifi- 
cation—and if dividend limitation is to con- 
tinue we have a right to ask the Government 
have they a policy on inflation, because at 
present it is difficult to see what it is. 

As regards the current year, I am not 
going to prophesy what our revenue is going 
to be, but I do not think you need worry that 
your dividend will be in jeopardy. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


THE WANDSWORTH AND 
DISTRICT GAS COMPANY 


A CENTURY OF UNBROKEN 
SERVICE 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
The Wandsworth and District Gas Company 
was he'd at Wandsworth, London, S.W., on 
the Ist instant, Mr Frank H. Jones, 
MiInst.C.E. (chairman and joint managing 
director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated address: 

The sale of gas for the year again con- 
stitutes a record for the company, the tctal 
being 1.9 per cent. greater than was sold 
in 1947, which was in itself a record. The 
number of consumers has risen by nearly 
4,000 to a total of approximately 224,700. 

The higher cost of coal, gas oil, wages, 
and in fact of all prices generally, which have 
had to be paid during the year, are reflected 
in the figures which appear in the revenue 
account. Indeed, the price of coal has risen 
by nearly three times the figure prevailing in 
1938. 

The balance carried to the credit of net 
revenue account is a little less than that for 
the preceding year, when it was possible to 
make a provision of £50,000 towards the 
ultimate cost of repairs which have had to be 
deferred. The results are, however, satis- 
factory, bearing in mind the increased costs 
that have had to be met both for materials 
and wages. 


STRONG AND SATISFACTORY POSITION 


The balance which remains to be carried 
forward on this account at £524,194 is con- 
siderably in excess of that which would be 
permissible under the Companies Acts of 
Parliament, but the directors have assumed 
that in effect the Gas Charges Order, 1948, 
and the Gas Act render such restriction 
inoperative, and have decided to leave the 
balance on the net revenue account so that 
the Area Board may, in due course, deal with 
it as they deem fit. The foregoing is but a 
summary, and fuller examination of the 
balance sheet indicates, generally, a strong 
and satisfactory position. 


In my comments to you last year I indi- 
cated that the extensive programme for the 
reconditioning of the plant would have to 
be continued in order that we might make 
good the wear and tear which had accumu- 
lated during the war years. Heavy expendi- 
ture on this repair and reconditioning of the 
manufacturing plant and buildings is indi- 
cated by the item shown under the section 
headed “ Manufacture of Gas,” but I am glad 
to tell the proprietors we have now made 
good the arrears of work brought about by 
the war, and our plant and machinery is in 
good condition. During the year an addi- 
tional carburetted water gas plant of 4,000,000 
cubic feet per day capacity was put into 
commission, 

The company’s fleet of six ships has been 
maintained to our usual high standard. The 
value of these ships can be measured in the 
fact that during the year 1948 they delivered 
some 533,000 tons of coal to Wandsworth. 


NATIONALISATION 


As this is undoubtedly the last occasion on 
which I shall have the pleasure to address an 
annual general meeting of the proprietors of 
The Wandsworth and District Gas Company 
before we pass to national ownership, I feel 
it would be the desire of the proprietors that 
I should place on record how proud we are 
of the 114 years of unbroken service to the 
consumers. We shall hand over to the 
South-Eastern Area Gas Board an under- 
taking not only financially sound, but well 
equipped and planned to meet the require- 
ments of postwar conditions. 


The report was adopted. 
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SOUTH METROPOLIT 
company 


A RECORD OF PROGREssIyp 


DEVELOPMENT 
The ordinary general Meeting of the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company Was held 


en the 2nd instant, in London. 

The following is an extract from the ¢; 
culared statement by Mr Frank FL Jones, 
M oe the president :— 

The balance of profit, after i 
prior charges and providing caoagoe 
wards the increased costs which vill 
incurred in reinstating assets of the 
damaged during the war, is £425,902. Th: 
amount, together with the £70.30} 
forward from the previous year, makes ; 
total of £496,203, as against £311,005 fq 
1947. The directors recommend a dividen! 
of 5 per cent. for the year on the ordinary 
stock—the highest rate which can be declared 
out of revenue so long as the a 
of gas exceeds the basic price of Hd , 
therm. After payment of this dividend aaj 
the prescribed dividends en the prefetens 
stocks, there will remain a balance 
£255,499 to be carried forward. 


—= 


SALES OF GAS 
The revenue from gas was £4,944189 » 
increase of £501,509 over 1947, The nin 
ber of consumers at the end of the year wy 
387,937, showing a net increase of 3,823, bx 
this figure gives little indication of the mov. 
ment of population which is constantly taking 
place within the boundaries of our area of 
supply, due primarily to the acute shormy 
of adequate housing accommodation resulting 
from the war. The permanent housing pn- 
gramme of the local authorities is now 
developing more rapidly, and during the yer 
some 4,400 new houses and flats have bea 
equipped with gas and, in addition, insula 
tions have been completed for 3,533 dwelling 
in properties converted to accommodate mor 
than one family. Gas cooking stoves wer 
installed in 84 per cent. of these homes. 
From the review of the work of the put 
year you will see that we have continued » 
maintain the efficiency of the company ied 
its activities. We shall, on vesting day, han 
over to the new controlling authority » 
undertaking that is financially ‘strom, 
technically efficient, and efficiently organise 
to meet the requirements of the consumes 
of gas in South London, and one in whic 
every one, from top to bottom, is whok- 
heartedly devoted to the task of serving the 
community. Our company, throughout 
history, has been in the van of progress 
development. 
THE FUTURE 
And now, what of the future? As youared 
aware, the Gas Act received the Royal Ass 
last July. The provisions, as finally passd 
are substantially the same as in the o 
Bill, a general review of which I gave mm 
statement last year, After vesting day )® 
will no longer be shareholders as such 
the South Metropolitan Gas Company, be 
will become holders of Government gua 
teed British gas stock, bearing a fixed mt 
of interest. You will no longer have # 
voting rights in the conduct of the 
and the long and intimate part be 
tween shareholders, consumers, and & 
w 


. 


ployees which has existed for so many yes 
in times of prosperity and of 
be ended. 

What will take its place? To hg 
reorganisation of a highly developed 3 
technical industry like the gas indus ‘ 
out destroying that spirit of service @ 
community which has been built a 
more than a hundred yee will need al 
tact, judgment and skill of those resp 


for the management of the industry. | tes 


reason it gives me great satisfaction 0 ™ 
that so many names well known tis 
the industry, will remain to bes 
course. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FUNDS EXCEED £26,860,000 
sIR ALEXANDER GRAY’S REVIEW 


The one hundred and eleventh annual 
general meeting of The Scottish Provident 
Institution was held in Edinburgh, on the 
Jst instant. 

Professor Sir Alexander Gray, C.B.E., the 
chairman, referred briefly to the transactions 
of the year. He said: The net ordinary new 
business completed was £3,888,343, while, 
under group life and pension schemes, new 
policies were issued for assurances totalling 
£255,325 with associated pensions amounting 
to £52,989 per annum. ‘The interest income 
at £1,140,165 or, after deduction of income- 
tax £875,247, was higher than in the pervious 
year. 
The claims by death amounted to £854,471, 
the mortality experienced having again been 
Jess than that anticipated by the most modern 
mortality tables. Endowment assurances for 
{537,068 were paid at maturity, and policies 
for £1,144 matured in the capital redemption 
fund, making the aggregate net claims for 
the vear £1,392,683. The total funds as at 
December 31, 1948, amounted to 
{£26,860,826, the increase during the year 
being well over three-quarters of a million 
pounds. 


REPORT ON QUINQUENNIAL 
INVESTIGATION 


The assets were subjected to the usual 
careful scrutiny and continue to show a 
considerable margin over the value entered in 
the balance sheet. The liabilities under the 
institution’s contracts have been valued by 
the latest mortality tables based on the ¢x- 
perience of British life offices combined with 
25 per cent. interest. In the case of 
assurances, additional provisions have been 
made which result in the total valuation 
reserves being considerably in excess of those 
which would be required for a net premium 
valuation at 2} per cent. interest throughout. 
On this stringent basis there is a margin of 
over 1 per cent. between the institution’s 
present earned and assumed tates of interest 
which will be an important factor in the 
maintenance of future bonuses. In the 
annuity valuation the ages have been rated 
down one year and a further reserve made to 
provide for the exceptional longevity of 
annuitants. 

The total net liability amounts to 
£25,203,822, and the total surplus for the 
quinquennium, after deducting intermediate 
bonuses, £82,928, already paid, is £1,407,004, 
of which £529,609 arises on the special en- 
dowment assurance fund, £874,272 on the 
common fund for whole-life assurances, and 
£3,123 on the capital redemption fund. 


BONUSES 
Reversionary additions to endowment 
assurances have been allotted at the rate of 
£1 10s. per cent., calculated on the sum 


assured and existing additions, and a balance 
of £70,017 has been carried forward. The 


445 


common fund includes two series of whole- 
life policies : — 

Old series (that is, assurances effected 
before October, 1928): Policies now sharing 
for the first time have been allotted rever- 
sionary additions at the rate of £1 per cent. 
of the sum assured for each complete year 
of duration up to December 31, 1948, ex- 
cluding the years 1939-43. Policies which 
have already shared have been allotted rever- 
sionary additions for each year of the 
Quinquennium at rates ranging from {1 Is. 
per cent. to £1 5s. per cent. of the sum 
assured, the rate deper.ding on how often the 
policy has already participated. 

New Series (that is, assurances effected 
October, 1928, er later): Policies now sharing 
for ithe first time have been allotted rever- 
sionary additions at the rate of 15s. per cent. 
of the sum assured for each complete year 
of duration up to December 31, 1948, ex- 
cluding the years 1939-43. Policies which 
have already shared have been allotted rever- 
sionary additions for each year of the 
Quinguennium at the rate of 15s. per cent. 
of the sum assured. The total sum required 
to provide the bonuses allotted under both 
series is £632,030, leaving a balance of 
£242,242 to be carried forward as a reserve 
mm respect of policies not yet entitled to 
participate. 


INTERMEDIATE BONUSES 


In both funds, until further notice, inter- 
mediate bonuses at the same annual rates in 
each case as those now declared will be 
allotted to policies entitled to participate. 

The report was adopted. 
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NOTICES 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meeting of 
the Shareholders will be held in the Bank's premises at 24 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., on Tuesday, March 29th, at twelve o'clock noon precisely, 
to receive the accounts to December 3lst last, with the relative report 
by the Directors; to declare a Dividend; to elect Directors; to appoint 
Auditors and to fix their remuneration; to consider and if thought fit 
approve the draft new Articles of Association of the Company which 
will be submitted to the meeting and of which a copy may be inspected 
at the Registered Office of the Company on any day other than 
Saturday or Sunday between the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m, prior to 
the day of the meeting and will also be available for inspection in the 
Meeting Room for one hour before the time fixed for the meeting, and, 
in the event of the approval thereof without modification or with such 
modification as may be proposed and adopted at the meeting, to consider 
and if thought fit pass the subjoined Resolution, which will be proposed 
as a Special Resolution: ‘‘ That the new Articles of Association approved 

this meeting and subscribed for identification by the Chairman 

thereof be adopted as the Articles of Association of the Company in 

substitution for and to the exclusion of all the existing Articles of 
Association of the Company "’; and for general purposes. 
By Order of the Board, 

The National Bank of India Limited, W. KERR, 


26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. London Manager. 
March 1, 1949. 


NATLONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books of the Bank 
will be closed from March 16th to March 29th, both days inclusive, 
By Order of the Board, 
% Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. (Signed) W. KERR, 
March 1, 1949, London Manager. 
A GROUP of companies (at present about 10,000 employees) will be 
4% requiring factory general managers to meet the needs of expansion. 
ese are extremely responsible appointments as each general manager 
® the Group has complete executive control of his factory. Men who 
have practical experience at this level, and whose qualifications are 
in line with the following specification, are invited to write in the 
est confidence with a view to a preliminary discussion. 
(a) A good general education, preferably to University standard. 
(b) A sound commercial background. . S 
(e) fractical experience of top level management in the engineering 
Ndustry, p 
(@) A progressive approach to the problems of industrial relations. 
(e) A willingness to reside in the vicinity of the factory, and take 
part in all aspects of factory life. 
(f) Age 35/45 years, ; 
terms of appointment will include an initial basic salary in the 
£2,500/£3,500 range, and bonus dependent on results, a free house and 
parties ation in good pension scheme. Write giving full details to 





()RGANISING ACCOUNTANT REQUIRED.—First-class organiser 
Chartered or Incorporated Accountant required immediately for 
anent, very well paid post in London Manufacturing and Retailing 
ness. Age 28/35. Possessing initiative, tact and drive; coromercial 

and costing experience. Only men above the average need apply giving 

wuH details, qualifications and experience to Box 74. oS 
'ON-TRADING organisation requires male executive immediately for 
export promotion work. Age preferably 30-40. Must have imagi- 
nation, drive and ability to fit in with existing enthusiastic team. 

Duties will probably involve periodic visits overseas. Commencing 

<Mary according to qualifications but not less than £800.—Box 72. 

ECRETARY required for Paint Export Group in London. Proved 

. administrative. ability essential. Reply giving fullest details of 

Be, experience and when available to Box 75, 





THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

Applications are invited for the post of READER, SENIOR 
LECTURER OR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS. Salary scales, Reader 
£950 to £1,100 per annum, Senior Lecturer £800 to £950 per annum, 
Lecturer £500 to £800 per annum: Status and initial salary according 
to qualifications and experience. Membership of the Federated Super- 
annuation System for Universities and the Children’s Allowance Scheme. 
Applications should be sent aS soon as possible to the Registrar, the 
University, Manchester 13, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

Applications are invited from men and women between 23 and 40 years’ 
of age, who served in H.M. Forces or were employed in other work of 
national importance during ihe war, for admission to courses of training 
as full-time Teachers of Commercial Subjects and Office Arts (Short- 
hand and Typewriting) in Colleges of Further Education or in Secondary 
Technical Schools. 

Applicants who wish to teach Commercial subjects should have a 
University degree or professiona] equivalent or a Higher National Certi- 
ficate in Commerce. Applicants who wish to teach the Office Arts should 
possess one or more recognised certificates of competency and should 
show evidence of at least 2 of the following: — 

(a) A good general education. 

(b) At least three years’ uccredited experience in business. 

(c) Having followed a directed course of study in some related subject 

up to the stage of the advanced course of the R.S.A. 

Training will be given in the principles and practice of teaching and 
in the methods of teaching special subjects. The courses will be of 
6-9 months’ duration. There will be no fees, and students will be 
eligible for maintenance grants for the period of the course, 

Application should be made on Form 203 R.E.. which may be obtained 
from the Secretary (Teachers R.E.8), Ministry of Education, 23, Belgrave 
Square, London, S.W.1. 

__ Requests for Form 203 R.E. should be clearly marked ** Technical.” 


CITY OF LEICESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY AND COMMERCE 
Principal: H. L. HASLEGRAVE, Wh.&c., M.A. (Cantab.), Ph.D. (.ond.), 
M.Se. (Eng.), M.I1.Mech.E., M.1E.E. 

Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer in the 
School of Commerce. 

The work will be concerned mainly with the teaching of English, 
but preference will be given to a candidate qualified to assist also in the 
teaching of French. Salary will be paid in accordance with the Burnham 
Report, 1948. 

Particulars and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, College of Technology and Commerce, the Newarke, Leicester, 
to whom completed forms should be returned within two weeks of the 
date of this advertfsement. 

ELFED THOMAS, Director cf Education. 

( UALIFIED Accountant required for Executive position as Works 

and Cost Accountant to large company in London Area. Commercial 
experience, ability to organise and control staff and office systems, 
knowledge of standard costing and wanes control, are essential, 
knowledge of statistics an advantage. he Management will expect 
constructive ideas and imitiative from successful applicant, who will 
also be required to study the company’s technical processes and 
specialised costing system. Age, up to 45, salary according to experience 
and qualifications.—Apply Box 78. _ 


YANTED for about one month's work from mid-March, Archivist 
\ or Research Worker to produce connected narrative from records 
of century old firm.—Box §&1. 


[JONS. B.Sc. (Econ.), 33, first class experience, seeks post of national 
E importance. Minimum salary £650.—Box 71. ; 


Sc. (ECON.), HONS., 28, male. Experience Administration, 
B. University Library, Research. Knowledge German, French. Keen, 
hardworking. Seeks post spring or summer.—Box 70, 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


J. Emsley.—Gross profit of operating com- 
panies of J. Emsley for the year to November 
30, 1948, amounted to £508,436 compared 
with £225,528 in 1946-7. Taxation was 
£240,173 against £105,326. Net profit 
showed an increase from £82,810 to £219,301. 
The dividend of 22} per cent for 1947-8 
compared with 8 per cent for the period from 
July 10, 1947, to November 30, 1947. 


W. Whiteley.—The chairman of William 
Whiteley commenting on the decline in the 
company’s trading profit from £315,926 to 
£258,006 in the year to January 31, 1949 
states that increased turnover in some depart- 
ments was offset by a reduction in others 
induced largely by purchase tax fears and 
“changing conditions.” 


Libanon.—The new milling plant of 
Libanon Gold Mining started production this 
week. It is the first new large gold pro- 
ducing mine to do so in South Africa since 
the end of the war. The initial milling rate 
is expected to be approximately 50,000 tons 
a month rising in gradual stages to 100,000 
tons, 


A. W. Gamage.—The preliminary state- 
ment of A. W Gamage for the year ended 
January 31, 1949, reveals a decline in profit 
before taxation from £542,653 to £341,368. 
A more comparable profit figure than either 
1946-7 or 1947-8 is held by the directors to 
be the total of £164,355 for 1945-46 since 
in those years profit was inflated by abnormal 
sales of surplus Government merchandise, 
The bonus for the year has been cut from 
25 per cent to 10 per cent, making a total 
payment of 35 per cent, against 50 per cent 
in 1947-48, 


Lewis’s.—Net profit after taxation for the 
year ended February 1, 1949, of Lewis’s 
amounted to £767,338, compared with 
£573,683 in the previous year. 


William Hollins.—Profit before taxation of 
William Hollins in 1948 was £462,992, 
against £349,905. Taxation absorbed 
£263,000, compared with £190,000. Ordi- 
nary dividend has been maintained at 10 per 
cent. 


Tate and Lyle.—The net profit before 
taxation of Tate and Lyle for the 53 weeks 
ending October 2, 1948, was £2,794,627, 
compared with £2,098,538 for the previous 
52 weeks period. Taxation amounted to 
£1,455,522, against £1,211,755. Turnover 
increased on the year from £57,000,000 to 
£78,000,000. 


Lister and Co.—The consolidated trading 
profit of Lister and Co. for the year to 
November 30, 1948, was £543,689, and the 
parent company’s trading balance, £319,228. 
The dividend is unchanged at 7} per cent. 


Capital Issues 


PUBLIC ISSUES 


Hawker Siddeley.—Lists open and close on 
March 10th for the issue of £3,000,000 4 per 
cent first debenture stock, 1974, at £101 per 
cent. Share capital of the group consists of 
£3,455,587 in £2,000,000 cumulative 5 per 
cent £1 preference shares and £1,455,587 10s. 
in 5s. ordinary shares. Profit after deducting 
depreciation, deferred repairs, directors’ re- 
muneration, etc., but before United Kingdom 
tax for years to July 31st: 1938, £1,337,384; 
1947, £1,181,375 ; 1948, £2,218,228. Assets 
as at July 31, 1948: fixed assets, £6,388,309 ; 
total current assets, £24,036,291 ; net current 
assets, £5,843,891. The nominal amount of 
the debenture stock is covered over 4} times 
by net assets and the cost of servicing the 
debenture is covered 12 times on the latest 
group profits. 


Manchester Oi! Refinery.—Lists opened 
and closed on March 3rd for the issue of 
£650,000 44 per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock, 1964-74, at £98 10s. per 
cent. In addition an issue is being made 
privately of 25,000 redeemable cumulative 54 
per cent {£1 preference shares at par and 
300,000 5s. ordinary shares at 5s. 6d. per 
share, bringing the share capital up to 
£650,000 in £325,000 redeemable cumulative 
53 per cent. £1 preference shares and 
£325,000 in 5s. ordinary shares. Group 
profit after depreciation but before taxation 
for 18 months to November 30, 1939, 
Dr. £165,440 ; years ended December 31st: 
1946, £89,381; 1947, £94,546. Preliminary 
profit of the group on the same basis for the 





year to December 31, 1948, was approx 
mately £85,000. Consolidated assets a a 
December 31, 1947: Fixed assets, 439.29. 
trade investments, £21,594; 1 Curren: 
assets, £321,806; net current assets, £10145, 
Decca Record.—Public subscriptions for 
issue of on 44 per cent 
notes 1954-64 of Decca Record amounied 
£115,500. In addition to £375,000 me 
firm, underwriters were left with £259,509, 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Alexandra Building Services,—y; 
open on March 10th for the omaha 
cumulative redeemable 5} per cent {I pee. 
ference shares at 21s. per share. 

West Indies Sugar.—t ists will open a 
close on March 10th for the issue ¢ 
£1,000,000 3i per cent debenture stock, 
1960-74, at £994 per cent. 
existing shareholders will be offered 1400 
ordinary shares at par in the proportion d 
two new shares for one old. 

Aveling-Barford.—Subject to passing the 
necessary resolution, preference and ord; 
shareholders registered on March 10th ay 


to be offered 500,000 second cumulative § 
per cent £1 preference shares at par, 


New Issue Prices 


Issue | LW 
Name | Price | Mae 
(a) | 1 
J R.A 
Austin Motors, new (10/- paid) ..... ; 25/0 (15/1 
B.H.D. Engineers, 10/- iF heen dies j 17/9) B “a 

Ba: OM Peake Ble cade igsiae: 10/9" T1/O—4 
Decca Notes, 1954-1964........055 100! 93—H 
Hippo Holding, Bi -covescucsesesr | sohoud 

BOO... BM PEO. cv neny chee odes. ota Bee 
Hector Whaling, Pfd. .........--- 26/0 | 
Hunt & Moscrop, l/- .......0.-+:s 1/24* ae 
i ee ee ee 14/0 I Md 

Ea i PES oa ensaes toe 80 63 20/0 '21/7}-21) 
Melias & Pritchard, 4/- .........-. 17/0 | 14/0-159 

ag RO ER or 23/0 |24/ 

New Zealand 3°, 1973-77 (£10 paid) 100 | pa 
Oliver & Gurden, L/- ....ccsceeees: 18/6*| 18, 

Do. 7% Cum, Pref. .....eeeee:: 30/3* 32/039 
Paterson Simons, 5/- ev...e..ee5s: 20/3*) 19/6—mt 
S. Staffs. Water, Deb, .......2.++:- a i i “4 
Stanley Linings, 2/- .......0.0+0.-- /6 | 

ee De ererr errr e 21/6 | 20/0—23 
Tetcbent, Of si savdys Sc setiv ieee ase ah Mt 

Di; “AI FE chic osedsdcess- 2 f 
Western Reels: fave kee steieees 22/6 | 4}d—7}4p0 


{a) To public. . Placing. ¢ Introduction, 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: William Whiteley; Borax Consolidated; British Home Stores ; Lotus; Tate and Lyle. 

























































































, \ | { Net Gross 
Prices \ ; : Lowi rj Price i Le 
; a | Price, | Price, | Yield, | Yield, se Reet Dy Price, | 
Year 1949 lj 2 : : lip, | ' Year 1949 || Pose ; ce — 
| Name o1 Security Feb. 23,! Mar. 2,| Mar. 2, | Mar. 2, we Div . N ’ | Feb. | Mar. 2, | ‘Mar. 
lan. 1 to Mar, 2 || 1949" 1949 149° | 1949 Jan. 1 to Mar. 2/ soe idend Name of Security S| i949 | 198 
High | Low (n) High | Low (a) (b) tc) I! | 
} } ; See & 
1003 | 100$ ||War Bonds 24% August 1, 1949-51/) 1003 | 100% | .. ji 9 | yw | ow» i i| ad 
1004 | 1003 | Exchequer Bonds 14% Feb. 15, 1950) 100% | 1008 (010 7/1 7 1 | 105: | 1033 || a a huabteae te toe - 108 | in ' 
lees i i | | 34% 1965-69..... } 
102% 102. | War Bonds 2% arch 1, 1951-53.}; 102 | 1024 (0 6 0|}1 8 3e] 102) 11s | fd) (@) | Birmingham 29% 1955-57..|| 102 a0 
| 102%" |\War Bonds 2% March 1, 1952-54.) 102gxd) 102 | 0 9 4/1 11 6¢ 5H) 54 | De ¢ | Angio-American Corp., 10/-. sas 
1 103¢ |'War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952)| 104% | 1034 | 019 9/ 2 12 10 Oxy | ah ) 25 6] 6 @!'Anglo-lranian Of, l”..... | i 3Bt 
1038 | 102% |/War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.) 103 | 103 019 4/2 1 8] e/ 18/3 || 10 b| 5 @ |\Assoc, Electrical, Ord. £1...|| 78/6 | 5 j 
10. 102 | Funding 2% — 15, 1952-57....)| 103 103% |1 1 9)2 6 9 aha } 77/103 15 ¢| 15 ¢/\Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord, Stk. 1 80/- 79 sui 
1 1044 National Def, 3% July 15, 1954-58) 105 | 105f | 1 1 5/2 8 1/ | 33/10); 30/8}| 40 €| 40 ¢//Austin Motor,‘A’Ord.Stk.§/-|| 32/6 | 6 3 
106¢ | 105% |'War Loan 3% Oct. 18, 1955-59....|| 1 106% 1 2 8) 2 BUI] B1/-| T7/- | 74] 7 6 Barclays Bank, Ord. ‘B’ {1.|| 78/- | TI +s 
104 | 1034 | Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65), 103} | 1034 | 1 8 5/215 0!} 181/9| 169/- |) +12$a! 42246 |/Bass Ratcliff, Ord. f1...-..|| 173/-xd. 2B 
102 101j | Funding 24% April 15, 1956-61..../) 102% | 1024 | 1 3 9| 2 6 10/] 93/9} 100/9 || 12 6| 8 a |\British Oxygen, Ord fl..../| 102/6 | 102/6 ‘o 
104 104 | Funding 3% A 15, 1959-69..... | 104 104 18 5,215 6! 58/9 | 36/104 ha 5 b | Courta Ord. oll 37/6 a i; 
14H | 114, |/Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90..-°°-]| 114$ | a4 | 017 7/212 2| 3o-| 276 '| zthe| ha Distillers Co. Ord ae... 28/8 32! 
"99 | 96. | Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 19eeeT| 99h | 998 |1 9 1/212 4¢] t_| 955) af E] af ¢|DormamLong, Ord f1.....) 32/9 $1 
‘Savings Bonds ay 1, | 77/- | 72/9|| 15 ¢| 15 € Dunlop R Ord. f1...!) 73/6 
lle} | 114% ||Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-16) 1sjxd) 115k | 1 2 9/215 4°] 49/41 45/3) 7.5| 3 a limp Chom led OcdStkcgil 47/- 43! 
103% | 101 ae 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75 1024 | 102) | 111 3/218 O01} 6 | 5% | 13ha) 1845 Imperial Tobacco, f1.....- || . 6xd | Ae 
110 jest C 4% tafter Feb. 1, 1957)....|} 1099 | 10 018 11/213 6f] 47/3} 41/6 |, 10 ¢| 10 ¢\\Lanes. Cotton, Ord. Stk. {il 42/6 sey 
107 10: | Conversion 42 (after Apr. 1, ge 105jxdi 1 710/218 If} sis 46/6 || 10 ¢| 10 ©\iLever & Unilever, Ord. £1..!) 47/6 | ati 
81 79%, || Treas. Stk. 2% (after Apr. 1, 1975), 79ixd) 79xd| 114 6,3 2 Tf] 61/6) 53/6 } 10 €| 20 @ London Brick, Ord. Stk. {1!) 56/3 3 mf 
100% | 98% | Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, ae 993 | Sbxdi) 113 5;3 0 Bf] 53/6) 46/- ) 3ldm 74a |/P’chin }’nson, Ord. Stk. 10/-!| 50/6 ‘7 i 
nor " Comet aa een eee so taa Polen ss 2/3 | 49/3 | 32 ¢| 12 a |P. & O., Det. Stk. {1...-.. | S1/- | he 
70 snetdonvdercoeeccsisoas ' ' 1 t744¢ c : ‘ae | 
105% | 101 | Brit. Elec, 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73)1014$xdj101 fxd) 1 10 21 | 2 ro | sey | ihel tbe Stewarts Lloyds ‘Bei fi;| 61/3 i 1} 
102 ||Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. Mar, 15, 1974-77) 1014 101gxd, 1 11 6 | 2 18/9 | 68/5}, $2ha| $5 6-\Shell” Transpt, Ord.Stk-fi| 71/3 a3e 
101 ''Brit. Trans. 3% Gtd. July 1, 1978-88) 101% | 1014 112 5/2 6 €f || I2he| 1266 (Tube Invest, Ord. Stk. fi.) 6% sm 
10. Brit. Trans. 3%, Gtd. April 1, 1968-73), 101#xd| 10lgxd' 111 0 | : at 81/6 | 2146 4: Turner & Newall Ord. St fi) 84/- $B i 
inpuion yields on stocks optionally or faa ve vears 85/3 80/9 \ i Ord Ei. i! ; 


, ’ ) any ’ 15 6] £5 @|\Woolw se . 5f-|, 84/9 
are worked out op the assumption that they will be repaid at the earliest date. Redemption | Tey orth (F W ), Ord i / 


yields on.other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or Jess wil! be repaid 
at the latest date (marked ‘’), (#) Net yields are calculated after allowing ‘or tax at 
fs uw the £ (j) Flat yield * Assumed average life 15 years 6 months 










(c) Whole year, (d) Int. paid ball-yearly. @ To 
u) To «test redemption date (m) 15 months. Yield basis 


(a) Interim, (4) Finai 
redemption date 
1 Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 26, ' 1949, 
total ordinary revenue was £95,515,000 
against ordinary expenditure of £48,383,000 
and issues to sinking funds nil. Thos, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
{14,199,000, the surplus accrued since April 
jst is {857,625,000 against {765,912,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


Keceipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 


April | April 
1 1 




















Reven aa, Week Week 
2 a ended | ended 
Feb. | Feb. Feb Feb. 
28, | 26, 28, 26, 
1948 1949 } 1948 | 1949 


REVENUE r 
Income Tax 1509150)1053325 1155944) 43,299) 49,559 
Sor-tax ......--- 90,006 79,$ 3,600) 4,300 
Estate, etc., Duties! 160,000) 153,379 161,150) 3,500 4,900 


Stamps. ..... . 55,000) 49,980) 51,065 1,900) 1,200 
Profits Tax... 1. 250,000) 31,720) 176,7 650) 4,650 
ieee 50 f 235,268 73,705 5,700 . 
Other Inland Res 1,00 675 615 —. or 
SpecialCon tributt 50,0 Bes 74,40) .. | 1,650 





Total Inland Rev. 


1915150}1600202 1773617} 58,704 66,259 


Customs......... | 820,6 17,790, 5,496 
BED degveece 726, 556 23,900, 21,122 
Total Customs & { 

Excise ... 154715011 321783 1441065 41,690 26,618 
Motor Duties 50,000) 48,014 43 129 265 
Surplus War Stores 102,0€ 166,742) ee sce 359 
Surplus Receipts } | 

from Trading. . 57,000 91,261) soe. ae 
P.O. (Net Receipt ntl 2,70... ’ 750 a 
Wireless Licences 11,000] 10,240: 4 1,000 1,080 
Crown Lands. . . 1, 950! 84 70 w 
Receipts from } | 

Sundry Loans 14,000] 22,99 20 


Miscell. Receipts. .| 68,000 210, 21,534 1,616 884 





Total Ord. Rev... 3765300)3475901 3539548102459 95,515 





Seir-BaLancinG 
Post Office. . . 150,2 


Income Tax on 


130,100} 140,34 4,250' 2,850 








| | 
E.P.T. Refunds! 16, 21,403, 7179, «136 
Total .... 
i Issues out of the Exchequer 
j to meet payments 
; (¢ thousand) 
Esti- |---|, ;- 1 
. April | April | 
Eapenditure mate, p Be Week | Week 


to to 
Feb. Feb. 


28, 
1948 


1948-4 






2%, | 28, | 26, 
1949 | 1948 | 1949 





ORDINARY 
Expenpiturs 
Int. & Man. of 


449,817 430,12 


1,355! 1,572 
j } 
20,491, 25,32 


1,474, 1,672 
Other Cons. Fund! 


Services 

















6,987 7,1 % | 48 
es... .. 477,295) 462,578 2,865. 3,292 
Supply Services . . 2442657218958 2219345 72,160, 45,092 
Total Ord. Exped. . 2976657696253 2681922 75,0251 48,385 
SmkingFunds..../  ,., i a } Ss 
Seue-BaLancine cs 
Post Office... . | 150,200) 130,100 140,340) 4,250) 2,850 
Invome Tax on | | 
EPT. Refunds, 16,00 21,403) 7, 779,136 
Tiial -._._ 31428571284775612844429 80,054) 51,369 


Geena Teasing Exchequer balances by £338,964 to 


he other operations for the week decreased 
Bross National Debt by £18,862,355 to £25,297 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 





ee 8 Recomm Bat, 10 
fi NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Office and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 

tua a 450 
REGS ett cmecOee 
reamess Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec. 4(1).... cb 
New T uthorities Loans Act, 1945.............. 2, 
Cv Corns Act, 1946, sec. 12(3)..00000 00020000 100 
F Mingencies Fund ...,.................. 25,000 


Acts, 1946 and 1947: Postwar Credits... 361 


28,713 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 

Net Receipts 
Treasury Bills .... 17,582 
Nat. Savings Certs. 400 
24% Def. Bonds... 627 


Net RerayMENTS 
% Def. Bonds. ... 651 
Tax Reserve Certs. 13,831 
Other Debt :— 


ays & Means Ad- External o..... 101 
ee ae 6,480 Treasury Deposits. 30,000 
Other Debt :— ne 
Internal ....... 632 
25,721 44,583 


FLOATING DEBT 


/ million 








Ways and 
Means 









treasury 






















cans Total 
Dar Bills i Advan — Float- 
<a | Ban mg 
Pubtic oi Debt 
fender} Tap } Depts. | Eng- 











2160-0 | 2342- 
} 
20 | 2250-0) 2414. 


j 516368-8 
a a 2250+ 0 | 2585-5 6357°5 
Dec. 412250-0! 2390-3 }} 6392-4 
» 11]2250-0 | 2395-0 6393-9 
» 1812250-0! 2341-6 6406-1 
ot a 4579-1 316355°5 
1949 
Jan. (8}2240-0); 2272-0 *5§6271°2 
» 15§2220-0) 2190-4 1456°516169-3 
w 229§2210-0) 2288-2 1329-516120-5 
» 2912210-0 | 2160-5 1310-0} 6048-8 
Feb 5) 2210-0 2197-0 1184-5} 5951-1 
» 412)2210-0) 2199-4 1099-5} 5895-2 
» 4912210-0 2267-0 1049-5} 5952-7 
2642210-0 2284 6 1019-51 5946-8 


TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 










Per 
Cent 
A llotted 
at 
Min. 
Rate 













Average 
Rate 
t Allot 


Armount 









ttered Applied atlotted 





110-0 | 236-8 
| 

Nov 26 | 170-0 | 275-8 | 170-0 48 
Dec. 3 }| 170-0 | 320-8 | 170-0 31 
» 40 | 170-0 | 308-1 | 170-0 38 
» I | 170-0 | 271-4 | 170-0 52 
» 24 | 170-0 | 280-0 | 170-0 41 
31 | 170-0 | 263-9 | 170-0 58 

‘jo49 
Jan. 7 | 170-0 | 262-6 | 170-0 56 
» 44 | 170-0 | 251-4 | 170-0 51 
» 2h | 170-0 | 257-7 | 170-0 60 
w 28 | 170-0 | 270-6 | 170-0 51 
Feb. 4 | 170-0 | 287-0 | 170 0 45 
» Ll | 170-0 | 258-3 | 170-0 59 
» 18 4170-0 | 278-7 | 170-0 50 
« 25 {170-0 | 278-2} 170-0 50 


— 

On February 25th, applications for bills to be paid on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 50 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 4d., and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Monday were 
accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above in full, and to be paid 
on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in 
full. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for March 4th. For the week ended March 5th, the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount 
of £50 million (maximum), viz. £30 million at 5 months 
and £20 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 








Week Ended 


Feb. 28, | Feb. 26, 
1948 | 1949 























Savings Certificates :— j 
PUNOEIOER, SS eee ns o's 4,950 | 2,800} 103,500 
Repayments ..........-+ 3,050 | 2,400 | 111,700 
Net Savings ............ dv 8,200 
Defence Bonds :—~ | 
Messin. ee kas 1,265 740 35,680 
Repayments .........5-- 1,071 41,557 
Net. Savings ..........-+ r 5,877 
P.O. and Trustee Savings } 
Banks :— 
BeOS, 6. <.0s0es sd see's i 584,559 
Repayments ......+.-..+ 552,041 
Net Savings ........0--+ 32,518 
Total Net Savi. eee dee 25 
Interest on certificates repaid 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 2, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


‘ t 
Notes Issued:~ | Govt. Debt... 
In Circulation 12335,368,717 | Other —_ Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities ... 1288,217,176 


£ 
11,015,100 


partment ., 66,879,116 | Other Secs... . 756,679 
Coin (other . 
| than gold)... 11,045 


Amé of . Fi. ~—.. 


a 1300,000,000 

Gold Coin and 

Bullion (at 

172s. 3d. per 

, Oz. fife)... .. 


1300, 247,833 | 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 


247,835 
13500,247,833 


f f 
14,553,000 Govt. Secs.... 
3,919,352 | Other Secs.:- 
26,191,959 | Discounts and 


‘ 
310,928,941 
< 62,092,224 
Public Deps.:- 


Public Acets.* 8,586,818 | Advances... 28,439,090 
HM. Treas. Securtives.... 33,658,134 
Special Ace. 17,605,141 | 
Other Deps.:- 398,952,534 | 
Bankers..... 306,430,790 | Notes. ....s0- 66,879,116 
Other Acets... 99,521,744} Coim......... 3,716,564 
443,616,845 | 443,616,845 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Comunissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 









Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
nop a.) 3 












ssue Deft. : 
Notes in circulation... .. 
Notes in banking depart- 


ment ..... 71-7; 72-2! 66-9 


Government debt and 

securities® ..... Pike ee » B1299 -3,1299-3'1299-2 
Other securities..... eses “@ 0-7, O-7| 0-8 
GEE iy sucess we eererece 0-2) 0-2! 0-2 


Valued at s. per fine oz... 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :— 


W 172/3\ 172/3| 172/3 


ublic Accounts ........ 11-4 10-9 &-6 
Treasury Special Account 17-6 17-6 17-6 
Waar :. 2, ced kee cs 299-5, 295-7} 306-4 
CPN dc chins cages aan 88-7; 90-6) 92-5 
Bett nes epcde oper oms'ee A 417-2, 414-8) 425-1 
Securities :-—- | 
Government............ | 298-6; 301-7} 310-9 
Discounts, etc........... : 36-9 352-1) 28-4 
CME oad v0 08 Ws KS 24-6) 23-4 33-7 
Tetaignd diidcnd cata onus 360-1) 357°2) 373-0 
Banking dept. res......... 75-5) 76-0 10-6 
% % 
“ Proportion ”...........- #-0 {3.3 16-6 






* Government debt is (11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to £1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 


PrIcES 
T eb. | T eb. i Teb. 
1927 = 100 jo Med 8 | 22, 





The Bank of England's Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows -— 
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Investment Statistics 


Company Notes 


J. Emsley.—Gross profit of operating com- 
panies of J. Emsley for the year to November 
30, 1948. amounted to £508,436 compared 
with £225,528 in 1946-7. Taxation was 
£240,173 against £105,326. Net_ profit 
showed an increase from £82,810 to £219,301. 
The dividend of 22} per cent for 1947-8 
compared with 8 per cent for the period from 
July 10, 1947, to November 30, 1947. 


W. Whiteley.—The chairman of William 
Whiteley commenting on the decline in the 
company’s trading profit from £315,926 to 
£258,006 in the year to January 31, 1949 
states that increased turnover in some depart- 
ments was offset by a reduction in others 
induced largely by purchase tax fears and 
“changing conditions.” 


Libanon.—The new milling plant of 
Libanon Gold Mining started production this 
week. It is the first new large gold pro- 
ducing mine to do so in South Africa since 
the end of the war. The initial milling rate 
is expected to be approximately 50,000 tons 
a month rising in gradual stages to 100,000 
tons. 





A. W. Camage.—The preliminary state- 
ment of A. W Gamage for the year ended 
January 31, 1949, reveals a decline in profit 
before taxation from £542,653 to £341,368. 
A more comparable profit figure than either 
1946-7 or 1947-8 is held by the directors to 
be the total of £164,355 for 1945-46 since 
in those years profit was inflated by abnormal 
sales of surplus Government merchandise. 
The bonus for the year has been cut from 
25 per cent to 10 per cent, making a total 
payment of 35 per cent, against 50 per cent 
in 1947-48. 


Lewis’s.—Net profit after taxation for the 
year ended February 1, 1949, of Lewis’s 
amounted to £767,338, compared with 
£573,683 in the previous year. 


William Hollins.—Profit before taxation of 
William Hollins in 1948 was £462,992, 
against £349,905, Taxation absorbed 
£263,000, compared with £190,000. Ordi- 
nary dividend has been maintained at 10 per 
cent, 


Tate and Lyle.—The net profit before 
taxation of Tate and Lyle for the 53 weeks 
ending October 2, 1948, was £2,794,627, 
compared with £2,098,538 for the previous 
52 weeks period. Taxation amounted to 
£1,455,522, against £1,211,755. Turnover 
increased on the year from £57,000,000 to 
£78,000,000. 


Lister and Co.—The consolidated trading 
profit of Lister and Co. for the year to 
November 30, 1948, was £543,689, and the 
parent company’s trading balance, £319,228. 
The dividend is unchanged at 7} per cent. 


Capital Issues 


PUBLIC iSSUES 


Hawker Siddeley.—L ists open and close on 
March 10th for the issue of £3,000,000 4 per 
cent first debenture stock, 1974, at £101 per 
cent. Share capital of the group consists of 
£3.455,587 in £2,000,000 cumulative 5 per 
cent £1 preference shares and £1,455,587 10s. 
in 5s. ordinary shares. Profit after deducting 
depreciation, deferred repairs, directors’ re- 
muneration, etc., but before United Kingdom 
tax for years to July 31st: 1938, £1,337,384; 
1947, £1,181,375 ; 1948, £2,218,228. Assets 
as at July 31, 1948: fixed assets, £6,388,309 ; 
total current assets, £24,036,291 ; net current 
assets, £5,843,891. The nominal amount of 
the debenture stock is covered over 4} times 
by net assets and the cost of servicing the 
debenture is covered 12 times on the latest 
group profits. 


Manchester Oil Refinery.—Lists opened 
and closed on March 3rd for the issue of 
£650,000 44 per cent first mortgage 
debenture stock, 1964-74, at £98 10s. per 
cent. In addition an issue is being made 
privately of 25,000 redeemable cumulative 54 
per cent {£1 preference shares at par and 
300,000 5s. ordinary shares at 5s. 6d. per 
share, bringing the share capital up to 
£650,000 in £325,000 redeemable cumulative 
54 per cent. £1 preference shares and 
£325,000 in 5s. ordinary shares. Group 
profit after depreciation but before taxation 
for 18 months to November 30, 1939, 
Dr. £165,440 ; years ended December 3lst: 
1946, £89,381; 1947, £94546. Preliminary 
profit of the group on the same basis for the 








year to December 31, 1948, was 
mately £85,000. Consolidated assets as 
December 31, 1947: Fixed assets, £439,203, 
trade investments, £21,594; total : 
assets, £321,806; net current assets, £101,418 


Decca Record.—Public subscriptions for the 
issue of £750,000 4} per cent y 
notes 1954-64 of Decca Record amounied jp 
£115,500. In addition to £375,000 
firm, underwriters were left with £25959 


FORTHCOMING ISSUES 


Alexandra Building Services.—t iss yiy 
open on March 10th for the issue of 
cumulative redeemable 53 per cent {1 pre- 
ference shares at 2ls. per share. 


West Indies Sugar.—L ists will open and 
close on March 10th for the issue gf 
£1,000,000 3; per cent debenture stock, 
1960-74, at £99} per cent. Conc 
existing shareholders will be offered 1,400, 
ordinary shares at par in the proportion ¢ 
two new shares for one old. 

Aveling-Barford.—Subject to passing th 
necessary resolution, preference and ordi 
shareholders registered on March 10th an 
to be offered 500,000 second cumulative § 
per cent £1 preference shares at par, 


New Issue Prices 





Issue! Pri 
Name | Price | tek 
(a) | ie 
é = 
Austin Motors, new (10/- paid) .....! 25/0 [15/1 16/lj 
B.H.D. Engineers, 10/- .......00+.- | 17/9%) 18/9—19/5 
Do, 5% Pref., 10/- .seeseesees:- 10/9*| 11/0118 
Decca Notes, 1954-1964........0.-- 100| 93-9 
Hippo Holding, 5/- ..-cececeseess «ian 
Do. 6% Pref. ..cnccscecscsecs os tan 
Hector Whaling, Pid. ...22.cc0-: 26/0 | 23/0— 
Hunt & Moscrop, Y- .......0.-->: 1/24") j— 
er, th Me a tpceshatanear sa? 14/0 ‘15 15 
Ep. "Hide BUG. sepnctecens saos 20/0 (21/7 af 
Melias & Pritchard, 4/- ........... 17/0 | 14 
Te, eee Bet ee, ‘ots retnbeas 23/0 |24 
New Zealand 3°, 1973-77 (£10 paid) . 100 | = 
Oliver & Gurden, L/- ....ccceeeeee: 18/6*) 18 ' 
Do. 99 Cams PI oss tees: 30/3" 32 
Paterson Simons, 5/- ow.....-+.+++: 20/3* 19/6—204 
S. Staffs. Water, Deb, ............. .-- | 104-105} 
Stanley Linings, 2/- .......2.00+4-- 5/6) 4/653 
Do. oe PONE ESI. he Ue des 21/6 | 20/0—21/5 
CWeachnt, IOP she svitis ot che veiines 15 an 
Dae, SI, Bk. sdiin ccc vevieess 22 /0a'23/ 
Western Reefs c.ccciccccecccccces 22/6 | 44d—Tidpa 


(a) To public, . Placing. t Introduction, 





SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


A fuller list containing 371 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company 
reports appear in the Supplement: William Whiteley; Borax Consolidated; British Home Stores ; Lotus; Tate and Lyle, 











‘ 












Prices ii PS P eg a - es Price 
. || Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield, —— Last Two || Price, | —_ 
Year 1949 4 . hes | > | Year 1949 |} as } ce, | 
; Name o! Security Feb. 23,! Mar. 2,{ Mar. 2, | Mar. 2, : Dividends Name of S ; | Feb. 23, | Mar. Mar. 
Jan. 1 to Mar. 2 tl { 1949 | 1949 1949 1949 Jan. 1 to Mar. 2 a j > ot Seay a SY) 1949 4 
High | Low i (n) High | Low fa) (b) te) i 























































} | SBS aGi¢ & 
100} | 1008 ||War Bonds 23% August 1, 1949-51) 100} 100% | ... {1 9 % | 
100k | 1008 | Exchequer Bonds 1% Feb. 15, 1950|) 100% | 1008 | 010 7/1 7 105: | 1033 | @ 
102% | 102 War Bonds 2}% March 1, 1951-53.) 1024 | 1024 |0 6 0/1 1024, | tony |) 
1034 | 102% War Bonds 24% March 1, 1952-54.|| 102jxd) 102 | 0 9 4/1 5H} 541) De 
1044 | 103$ |'War Loan 34% (after Dec. 1, 1952) 104% | 103 | 019 9/212 9% | 8h | 256 
103$ | 102% War Bonds 24% Aug. 15, 1954-56.)| 103 | 103 | 019 4/21 80/3} 78/3 | 10 
10 1024, || Funding 28% June 18, 1952-57... 103% | 1038} 1 1 9/2 6 62/3 | 77/103) 15 ¢ 
105$ | 104% ||National f. 3% July 15, 1954-58] 105 | 1058 | 2 1 5|2 8 1/] 33/109) 30/8)| 40 © 
106¢ | 105% | War Loan 3% Oct. 15, 1955-59....|| 1 1064/1 1 8/2 8117] B1/-| 77/-) 14 
1044$ | 103 | Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1955-65), 1034 | 1034 | 1 8 5| 245 0/} 2181/9) 169/- || +1201 ¢ 
102t_ | 2101p | Funding 24% April 15, 1986-61-...| 102# | 102 | 1 3 9/2 6 10/] 193/9| 100/9) 12 6 
104 | 104 ||Funding 3% April 15, 1959-69..... 104% | 1048 | 1 8 5/235 6/] 38/9 | 36/104 a 
1144 | 114 |'Funding 4% May 1, 1960-90...... 114g | a4 | O17 7/212 2] 3oy-| 276 | 2AMhe 
103#§ | 1024 | Savings Bonds 3% 1, 1960-70) 102¢xd) 102% | 110 2/216 10)] My-| 326) be 
| 98§ | Savings Bonds 24% May 1, 1964-67) 99% 994 )1 9 1 | 212 41] W7/-| 12/9) 1 e 
16} | 1144 | Victory Bonds 4% Sept. 1, 1920-76) 115)xd| 1154 | 1 2 9/215 4°] 49/43, 45/3 |) 78 
103% | 101} |\Savings Bonds 3% Aug. 15, 1965-75 10224 | 102 | 111 3,218 O/] 6% SH I3he 
110° | 1 I;consols 4% (after Feb. 1, 1957)....|| 1094 | 109 | 0 18 11 1213 6f 47/3| 41/6|| 10 ¢ 
1074 | 1055 | Conversion 34% fafter Apr. 1, 1961)||054 xd) 105jxal 17 10) 218 1f 51/6} 46/6) 10 ¢ 
81 7 |Treas, Stk. 24% {after Apr. 1, 1975), 79jxd) 799¥xd} 114 6|3 2 7f] 61/6) 53/6 /| 10 ¢€ 
100 98h || Treas. Stk. 3% (after Apr. 5, 1966).|/ 998 | 98hxd) 1 13 5|3 0 8f] 53/6| 46/- | 3lim 
102 1 |Redemp. Stk. 3% Oct. 1986-96. .| 10ljxd) W0ljxd} 112 0; 218 8/1] §2/3} 49/3 2 ¢ 
814 79% \Consols 24% ...ss..0+- ese ues ons | 81 | COgxd 114 2/3 2 Of] 32q | 3k it4pcitT 
Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd. April 1, 1968-73)/1014#xdj101 jjxd| 11021 | 217 61] 57/9! §/- || ldbe 
Brit. Elec. 3% Gtd, Mar, 15, 1974-77, 1018 loLgsd) 111 6} 228 51) 78/9) 68/5); J2ha 
/Brit. Trans. 3% Gta. July 1, 1978-88) 101% | 101% |112 5/219 51] 6 | 6t || ibe 
[Brit. Trans, 36, Gta. April 1, 1968-73,.101 2 xd| 10lgxd' 1110 | 2 87/~| 81/6) 11gb 
mption yie i ve years 85/3 | 80/9 i 15 6 


are worked out on the assumption that they will bevepaid a 
yields on other dated stocks assume that stocks paying over 3 per cent will be redeemed 
at the earliest date (these are marked ‘e’), and those paying 3 per cent or less will be repaid 

(x) Net yields are calculated after allowing ‘or tax at 
* Assumed average life 15 years 6 months 


at the latest date (marked ‘7’). 
{sm the £ (j) Flat yield 


ja 
t the earliest date. Kedemptian 










(a) Interim. 
tedetaption date 
1 Free of tax. 


(+) Final. 
u) To 












































(d) |\Austratia 34% 1965-69.....1/ 108 | 104 |3B ' 
| Birmingham 29% 1955-87..|| 102 | 102. |2” 
¢ | Angio-American C -, 10/-. 54,49 i 
6 a|'Anglo-Iranian Ol, A...... 3B 
8 @ |\Assoc, Electrical, Ord. {1...|, 78/6 | 171/ a3} 
15 ¢ | Assoc. Port.Cem.,Ord.Stk.fil| 80/- | 19/6 | 5B 
40 ¢ ||Austin Motor, ‘A’ Ord. Stk. : 32/6 | 31/10) 6 $ 
7 6 Barclays Bank, Ord. “B’ {1.|78/- | T1/- | 3B) 
1246 ||Bass Ratcliff, Ord. Le ..eee{] 173/-xd) 110/- a1 
$5 cua at Me | de 
me Distillers Co., ae Dono d a Ay se 
c | Dorman Long, eeeeer 
15 ¢ Dunlop Rubber, ii... 73/6 | 13/3 ean 
3 a \Imp. Chem. Ind., Ord. Stk. {1} 47/-_ | 50 
ry b Imperial Tobacco, {1...... \ 6xd 4/10) 45 $ 
. penny Lote, Ord. Stk. £1) 42/6 we 443 
ilever, Ord. £1..'| 47/6 su] 
10 @ London Brick, Ord. Stk, i 56/3 | % sat 
144 | P’chin J’nson, Ord. Stk. 10)-| 50/6 | 46/— Jiang 
12 a |P. & O., Det. Stk. {1...... | Si/- | 6 Oe 
T#y ¢ Prudential, ‘A’ £1,........ , 33 5 anf 
12§ ¢ Stewarts & Lloyds, Def. {1. | 57/3 | Sif 38 
15 > “Shell” Transpt.,Ord.Stk.{1)) 71/3 69/ ont 
1246 Tube Invst., Stk. f1../| 6% belo 
a | Turner & Newall, Ord. St ‘Bi mea 82/ Bi 
£5 @ |Woolworth (F. W.), Ord. 5/-/ 84/9 | 88/9 |% 





(c) Whoie year, (d) Int. paid bali-yearly. {¢ si 
atest redemption date (m) 15 months Yield bas 


a 


GO" 


For 1 
total ¢ 
against 
and iss 
includin 
{14,199 
lst is / 
the cor! 
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—_—_—————— 


Reve! 
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ORDIN 

Revers 
Income Ta 
Sur-tax .. 
Estate, etc. 
Stamps, .. 
Profits Tax 
Baa, 
Other Inia: 
SpeciatCon 


Total Inlas 


Customs. . 
Excise ... 


Total Cust 
Excise . 


Motor Duti 
Surplus Wa 
Surplus R 

from Tra 
P.O. (Net R 
Wireless Li 
Crown Lan 
Receipts 

Sundry | 


Miscell. Re 
Total Ord. 
Srvr-Ba. 
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Income 1 
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Total .... 
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Statistical Summary 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended February 26, - 1949, 
total ordinary revenue was £95,515,000 
against ordinary expenditure of 448,383,000 
and issues to sinking funds nil. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations — of 
{14,199,000, the surplus accrued since April 
Ist is (857,625,000 against {765,912,000 for 


the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 










Receipts into the 
Exchequer 





(£ thousand) 
Fsti : : ; 
Revenue —— — — Week | Week 
1948-4 a 
to to fended | ended 
Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
28, | 26, 28, | 26, 
1948 1949 | 1948 | 1949 


























ORDINARY ; 
EVENUE 
os Tax...... 1509150,1053525 1155944] 43,299) 49,559 
Sur-tax ....--- 90,000) 75,855 79,950) 3,600; 4,300 
state, etc., Duties) 160,000) 153,379 161,150) 3,500) 4,900 
Stamps......-..- 55,000) 49,980! 51,063 1,900; 1,200 
Profits Taz .... | 250,0 51,720; 176,75 650) 4,650 
BPI. ...+----J 235,268 73,705 5,700; ... 
Other Inland Key 1,00 675 él s ... 
SpeciatContributn 50,0 74,40 | 1,650 














Total Inland Rev. 1915150}1600202/1773617] 58,704, 66,259 


17,790, 5,496 
23,900, 21,122 


722,283, 740,543 
599,500. 700,522 


Customs.......-- 820,6' 
Bxcise...s.-...-.| 126,58 





Total Customs & 





Excise ..... 154715011 321783 1441069 41,690 26,618 
Motor Duties. . 50,000, 48,014 51,54 12 265 
Surplus War Stores 102,000] 166,742) 96,35 | 359 
Surplus Receipts | ' 

from Trading 57,000) 91,261; 28,56 oe 
P.O. (Net Receipt ‘ea RIO ske Wy 750; ... 
Wireless Licences. 11,000] 10,240 10,755 1,000 1,080 
Crown Lands. . . 1, 950) 84 70 wD 
Receipts from | ' 

Sundry Loans..| 14,000) 22,991) 15,28@ ... | 20 
Miscell. Receipts 68,000 210,987 121,534 1,616 884 





Total Ord. Rev... | 3475901 3539548102459 95,515 





Seie-BaLancinG 


Pest Office....... | 150,200) 130,100) 140,340 4,250: 2,850 
Income Tax on i 
EP.T. Refunds) 16,000 21,403, 7,964] 7791 136 


59315003627404 3687853107488, 98,501 





|e 









Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
({ thousand) 









Exrenpiture | 


. a of i 
lat. Debt ..... 500,000) 449,817 430,128 1,355) 1,572 
Payments to N.| \ 


20,491, 25,324 1,474, 1,672 


3 





Other Cons. Fund! 
eee 48 





Supply Services i, 











I 
Total 4 Expd. . 75,025) 48,385 
Stur-BaLancin | 
ae (etoet 130,100 140,340) 4,250) 2,850 
ax on } i 
EP.T, Refunds) 16, 21,403 1,96 779 «186 











Total... . 314285 8477561284442 80,054) 51,369 


manne Exchequer balances by £338,964 to 


, the other operations for the week decreased 
Bress National Debt by (18,862,355 to £25,297 million. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 


ee ary Accommodation) Act, 1944, 





RELI 9600s Shik ncdbadebh snd shbieeas® 106 
Pest NET ISSUES (£ thousand) 
Office and Telegraph (Money) Acts, 1946 
ME isiessccctser cn 450 
RN «scoot wears cunts senendone te 
pene A ttade Guarantees Act, 1939, sec, 4(1).... 
lew uuthorities Loans Act, 1945.............. 2,606 
Ce ets IHG, sec; B83)... 2.5. seco es 100 
Contingencies Fund ...,.......00 00000! 25,000 





CHANGES IN DEBT (f thousand) 

Net Receiprs 
Treasury Bills .... 17,582 
Nat. Savings Certs. 400 
2$% Def. Bonds... 627 


Net ReeayMeNtTs 
3% Def. Bonds. ... 651 
Tax Reserve Certs, 13,831 
Other Debt :— 





ays & Means Ad- External 2..... 101 
Vas... Vacaée 6,480 Treasury Deposits. J 
ober he reasury posits. 30,000 

Internal ....... 632 
25,721 44,583 





FLOATING DEBT 


(f million) 








Ways’ and 
Means 
Advances 

| Bank 
Public | oi 
Depts. | Eng- 
and 












treasury 


Dat Bills 















Tender 


Tay Banks 








. 28} 2169-0! 2342- 






| 
- 20} 2250-0! 2414-7 

















5 16368-8 
w 21) 2250-0 | 2385-5 0] 6357°5 
Dec. 4] 2250-0 | 2390-3! -0}6392-4 
» Bh} 2250-0 | 2395-0 .516393-9 
” 1812250-0/ 2341-6 -0| 6406-1 
" Sif 45791 -016355-5 
1949 { 
Jan. _8}2240-0)} 2272-0 1472+5 
» 15}2220-0 | 2190-4 1456-5 
” 92) 2210-0} 2288-2 1329-5 
"294 2210-0 | 2160-5 1310-6 
Feb 5} 2210.0 | 2197-0 1184-5 
wy 1242216-0) 2199-4 1099-5 
. 2210-0 | 2267-0 1049-5 
210-0 2284 61 411-4 | 21 3 5 











TREASURY BILLS 


(£ million) 










Per 


























ie Average 
Date o! _—e Rate Allotted 
Tender 2 2. ae # Alot: t 
ye Applied! J a 
ttered te |Allotted = Min. 













Rate 





| 


Feb. 27 | 170-0 |-236-8 | 170-0 
} 
Nov 26 }| 170-0 | 275-8 | 170-0 
Dec, 3 | 170-0 | 320-8 | 170-0 
» 40 | 170-0 | 308-2 | 170-0 
" 97 | 170-0 | 271-4 | 170-0 
"24 | 170-0 | 280-0 | 170-0 
31 | 170-0 | 263-9 | 170-0 
Y949 
Jan. 7 | 170-¢ | 262-6 | 170-0 
» 4} 170-9 | 251-4 | 170-0 
” 21 | 170-0 | 257-7 | 170-0 
” 98 | 170-0 | 270-6 | 170-0 


110-0 170 0 
» 1M | 170-0 | 258-3 | 170-0 
"18 | 170-0 | 278-7 | 170-0 
170-0 | 278-2 | 170-0 


a NS 

On February 25th, applications for bills to be paid on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday were accepted 
as to about 50 per cent of the amount applied for at 
£99 17s. 4d., and applications at higher prices were accepted 
in full. Applications for bills to be paid on Monday were 
accepted at £99 17s. 6d. and above in full, and to be paid 
on Saturday were accepted at £99 17s. 5d. and above in 
fall. £170 million (maximum) of Treasury Bills are being 
offered for March 4th. For the week ended March 5th, the 
banks will be asked for Treasury deposits to the amount 
of £50 million (maximum), viz. £30 million at 5 months 
and £20 million at 6 months. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


({ thousand 





Week Ended 


Feb. 28, | Feb. 26, 
1948 | 1949 





































WER. (xb criveae ce 4,950 | 2,800} 103,500 
Repayments .,........+ 3,050 | 2,400 | 111,700 
Net Savings ............ » 8,200 

t 

Defence Bonds -— | 
Maweages, i. oi Eves ss 1,265 | 740 35,680 
Repayments .........65.+ 1,071 827 41,557 
Net. Savings voce. .¢0s-i 194 Dr 87 \Dr 5,877 

P.O. and Trustee Savings }———————+ 

Banks :-— | 
Receipts...... es eh woes 3 13,520 | 12,447 | 584,559 
Repayments ......-.---- 11,113 | 10,526 | 552,041 

Net Savings ..........-+ 
Total Net Savings......... 18,341 
Interest on certificates repaid 20,012 


Interest acerued on savings 


remaining invested ...... 107,883 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MARCH 2, 1949 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


t { £ 
Notes Issued: | Govt. Debt... | 11,015,100 
InCirculation 1233,368,717 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- | Securities .,. 1288,217,176 


partment ., 66,879,116 | Other Secs.... 756,679 
Coin (other . 
than gold)... 11,045 


Amt. of Fid.————— 


ROUND ne 1500,000,000 
Gold Coin and 


Bullion = (at 





172s. 3d. per 
. Oz. fine). .... 247,833 
1.300,247,833 | 1300,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
f { £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 Govt. Secs..., 310,928,941 
ee PEPE EEE 3,919,352 | Other Secs.:- 62,092,224 
Public Deps.:- 26,191,959 | Discounts and 
Public Accts.* &,586,818 Advances... 28,439,090 
H.M. Treas. Securities.... 33,653,134 
Special Acet. 17,605,141 | 
Other Deps.:- 398,952,534 | 
Bankers ..... 806,430,790 | Notes. ...... 66,879, 116 
Other Accts... 92,521,744} Coin......... 3,716,564 
443,616,845 | 443,616,845 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of Nationa! Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ million) 








Feb. | Feb. | Mar. 
Wo} mw | 3 











I 511 228-5:1228-01233-4 
Notes in banking depart- 


MN cis cee cies «3.0% T1-7| 72-2) 66-9 
Government debt and i | 
securities® ......2... N299- 91299- 3 1299-3 1299-2 
Other securities......... | 0-7; 0-7) 0-8 
apecvicdeeercer 0-2) 0-2) 0-2 


Valued at s. per fine oz... 
Banking Dept. :— 
Deposits :-— 


172/3, 172/3, 172/83 







blic Accounts ........ 9 8-6 
Treasury Special Account “6 17-6 
ee 306-4 
CE. acavaneace edn aoe 92-5 
WR vss bn Ben vpenat os 425-1 

Securities :— 
Government............ 310-9 
Disconnts, etc. 28-4 
Other 33-7 
Total 373-0 
Banking dept, res......... 70-6 


© Peoperties Pe cscs css 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced from {1,350 million to {£1,300 
million on March 4, 1948. 
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The Bank of England’s Official buying price for gold 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
Spot cash prices were as follows :— 
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the Bank of Montreal, 


of the Company will be held at Invicta Works, Grantham, 
Thursday, 24th. March, 1349, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon for the purpose 
of transacting the Ordinary business of the Company to be dealt with at 
such meeting, and also the following, as Special Business: — 
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THE 


BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


(lacotporated im Canada with Limited Liability.) 
Established 1832. 
General Office: Toronto, Canada. 
Paid-up Capital ... ous ese eco eso 
Reserve Fund ° tbe om oes ove os. $24,000,000 
Total Assets over... ene oe eos «. $700,000,000 
Special tacilities are available to the public through the Branches 
of this Bank for the transaction of business with Canada, Newfoundland, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, Dominican Republic, Jamaica and the United States 
at New York. 
Address enquiries to London Beanch: 


108, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Geoace C Hircuman, Manager 


$12,000,000 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 


——_——_ 


BANKERS 








We specialise in all financial transactions with 


The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 








Relief from 
an onerous /) duty 





A friend who agrees to act as executor or trustee may find 
the duties more onerous than expected. The appointment 
of Lloyds Bank secures the services of experts without 
losing the human understanding expected from friends, 
Before making a will or creating a trust, ask the Manager 


of any Branch of Lloyds Bank for details of these services. 


LLOYDS BANK uimuiren 


HEAD OFFICE : 71, Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 1077 





DOMINION OF CANADA 


THREE-AND-A-QUARTER PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1950-55. 





For the purpose of preparing interest-warrants due May 1, 1949, the 


BALANCES will be STRUCK at the close of business on the Ist April, 
1949, after which date the stock will be transferred, ex dividend. For 
Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in London, A. D. HARPER, Manager, 47, Thread- 
needle Street, E.C.2. list March, 1949 





AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the Fifty-fourth Annual General Meeting 


Lines., on 


(a) To ereate 500,000 5 per cent. Second Cumulative Preference Shares 


of £1 each, 


(b) To reduce the borrowing powers of the Company to an amount 


equal to the issued capital. 


(c) To convert the 500,000 5 per cent. Second Cumulative Preference 


shares into stock when issued and fully paid up, 
By Order of the Beard, H. C. RYAN, Secretary. 
Invicta Works, Grantham. March 1, 1949. 


os. International Wool Secretariat inviles applications for the post 


of Assistant-Dirertor™ (mate) in the Department of Economics. 


Essential qualifications are a goed honours Degree in Economics, ability 


eT ne 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


.¥ 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 iJ 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL eee ws 4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID) gees 2,400 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward ...  ... €2,768. 759. 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1948 ... pr ves «87,927,503 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branche. throughout Scotland 
London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 








MONTHLY CANADIAN 
COMMERCIAL LETTER 


Lach month this Bank issues an independent 
analysis of economic conditions in Canada. 
The oldest of its kind, this Letter has an 
international distribution. 

Original and up-to-date, it has been found 
helpful by many British business and 
professional men, 


You may obtain this publication regularly 
simply by requesting it from 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liabiliry 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C3 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA 












REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Chie! Office ; OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOMe EXCEEDs 417,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED ‘ 102,000,000 
CLAIMS PAiv EXCEED ¢ 169,008,000 


(1947 Accounts) 






SCHOLARSHIPS OFFERED BY FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
1949-50 


Applications are invited for the following SCHOLARSHIPS, offered 
to British students by foreign governments and universities and tenable 
at universities and centres of higher study abroad during the academe 
year 1949-50: BELGIUM, 4 scholarships of 8 months and 4 s€ 
of 4 months; CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 12 scholarships of 9 ments, 
DENMARK, 3 scholarships of 6-10 months; FRANCE (Centre Natiow! 
de la Recherche Scientifique), 2 research fellowships of 10 “a 
GERMANY, 4 scholarships of 12 months (2 tenable at Cologne University 
and 2 at Miinster University); NETHERLANDS, 4 scholarships 
10 months (awards may also be made. for shorter periods); s 
3 scholarships of 8 months, Only British subjects who are membes 
of British universities or colleges are eligible. The final awards wil 
be made by the foreign governments and universities concern ; 
dates for applications: France, March 18th; Netherlands, April atte, 
other countries March 81st. Full particulars obtainable from any Britist 
Council office in the United Kingdom or by post, quarte stampe! 
addressed envelope being enclosed for reply, from Education 
The British Council, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1. 
- oo : att ame 
PPLICATIONS are invited for a position as assistant on the persval 
4 staff of the Managing Director of.an important firm of fine chemial 
manufacturers. The post carries a commencing Salary commensuratt 
with the quatifirations and experience of the person appointed, 5 fal 
with benefits of Fuperann@ation scheme, ete., and =: good 
plicants should sess a degree in comment 
i . Age not over 


advancement. 


to write in clear non-technical English, and some experience of economic economics; knowledge of pharmacy an adyantage. 
journalism or research, preferably in textiles. Commencing salary £600. Apply, giving full details to Box 73 
Applications including specimens of written work to the Secretary, a SaCaTRNSreCatdae Sranam tea Srasmeees aero — ninsseneanasinies - nn 
iaternational Woo! Secretariat, 18-20, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 445 
 Péinted in Great Britain by St. Cuements Peess, Lio., Po-tugal St, Kingsway, London, WC 2. Published weekly by Tue Economist “Niwa 


at 22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111, Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, March 5, 1949 
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